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M. C. POSTSCRIPTS 


* KEYED to the idea of service 
and usefulness, this issue is packed 
full of practical information for 
the executives of the confectionery 
plant. If extra copies are not 
available in your organization, be 
sure to route THe MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER through your 
staff of executives. Or, better yet, 
send for additional copies and sub- 
scriptions to meet your require- 
ments. 


The “M. C.” is truly the “Serv- 
ice Magazine” of the industry. 
That's our platform! Every article 
and department must measure up 
to the service standard. Our Serv- 
ice Departments are constantly used 
by members in all branches of the 
industry. 


Edward M. Johnson continues 
his series this month on “Plant En- 
gineering.” His discussion on 
“Maintenance” is timely in connec- 
tion with the current interest in 
low cost production. 


George A. Eddington describes 
for the manufacturing retailers the 


procedure in making fancy hard 
candy Easter baskets. 


The new § series starting this 
month on flavors and their uses 
should prove illuminating to many, 
as the technical staffs of a num- 
ber of flavoring manufacturers are 
collaborating with us in preparing 
this material. 

Every firm that is making pectin 
jellies for summer. sales will be 
interested in the article on this sub- 
ject. 

A marvelous opportunity to study 
what is being done in assorted 
chocolates under $1.00 per pound 
is afforded by this month’s Candy 
Clinic. 

The Candy Packaging section, 
which we started last month as a 
regular feature, was enthusiastic- 
ally acclaimed by the industry. See 
the section this issue. 


The articles by Ernst A. Spueh- 
ler, Ted Lax and Kolar, all in- 
cluded in the packaging section, 
give valuable suggestions on par- 
ticular phases of packaging and 
merchandising. Don’t miss these! 
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Industrial Problems 


HE efforts of the confectionery manufacturers to 

improve conditions in this industry are accom- 
panied by similar efforts of manufacturers in other in- 
dustries which are endeavoring to curb unfair trade 
practices and elevate the profit level. The construc- 
tive minded manufacturers of the candy industry who 
are continuing with undaunted faith to work out satis- 
factory solutions to this industry's problems are cer- 
tainly to be commended, and should have the coopera- 
tion of the industry as a whole. 

At the recent Chicago meeting which was attended 
by manufacturers from all sections of the country, much 
enthusiasm was engendered and there was a unanimous 
optimistic spirit over the outlook for the future. The 
so-called Steering Committee of representative manu- 
facturers which was appointed to devise a program for 
continued improvements, should be given hearty sup- 
port. 

In the food field the activities of the recently formed 
National Food & Grocery Conference Committee are 
interesting, as the rules which they are proposing will 
effect the distribution outlets which are also within the 
scope of confectionery distribution. The proposed 
rules will deal with quantity discounts, advertising 
compensation, brokerage compensation, and loss-leader 
selling. The action by the leaders in the food and gro- 
cery industries to attempt to curb unfair trade practices 
followed the disclosure during the Patman investigation 
in Washington of what was considered excessive allow- 
ances given by manufacturers to chain stores and other 
large distributors. 

The committee recommends that it shall be unlaw- 
ful for a seller to allow or offer a quantity discount 
“that is in excess of a reasonable relation to the benefit 
which the seller derives by reason of the quantity of 
such sale or sales, or that is discriminatory as compared 
with discounts allowed to other purchasers under like 
terms. ...” 

In regard to advertising compensation, it is proposed 
that it shall be unlawful to allow any payment for ad- 
vertising or other distribution service, except in pur- 
suance of a written contract made in good faith, unless 
such contract is separate from any sales contract and 
unless the service specified is rendered and the payment 
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is not in excess of a reasonable relation to the benefit 
which the seller derives. 

The recommendations of the Food & Grocery Con- 
ference Committee are expected to result in proposals 
for legislative action when definite rules are finally 
adopted by the industry. 


Beyond Those Profits 


HE recent financial statements of a number of the 

large confectionery manufacturers, which reveal in- 
creased profitable operations for the past year are ex- 
ceedingly encouraging in reflecting improved business 
conditions. Also they are significant in respect to plant 
operating conditions. It is a fact that the plants which 
are making money in the candy industry are those which 
have put their houses in order and are working on a 
scientific production and engineering basis. 

Many manufacturers are realizing that much of the 
solution to their own problems lies in modernizing their 
plant layouts. We find that equipment replacements 
are decidedly on the increase throughout the industry. 
Under the stimulus of business recovery modernization 
is being given more attention than at any time in recent 
years. 


Packaging Interest 


HE unusually large attendance of confectionery 

manufacturers at the recent 6th Packaging Exposi- 
tion in New York the early part of this month evidences 
the growing importance which enterprising manufactur- 
ers are placing upon the package as a major factor in 
merchandising. Each year at the packaging exposition 
new materials, packaging methods, and equipment re- 
flect the progress which is constantly being made by 
their producers to aid the manufacturer in lowering 
packaging costs and stepping up his sales through the 
means of an appealing package. 

Fortunately, the information upon new developments 
in this field and discussions on packaging ideas are not 
confined to the annual packaging show. The packaging 
section of this publication is devoted to that practical 
educational job, for the confectionery manufacturer 
exclusively. 
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CHARLES BOOKIDIS 
Uncanco Candy Co., Davenport, Ia. 





DAVID LYTLE CLARK 
D. L. Clark Co., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


FRANK E. GILLEN 
Gillen & Boney, Inc., Lincoln, Neb. 
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IN THE 


CANDY INDUSTRY 


Fostering the Idea of Getting better Acquainted 
with Prominent Members of the Industry 
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CHARLES BOOKIDIS 


HARLES BOOKIDIS, President of 

the Ucanco Candy Company, Dav- 
enport, Iowa, states frankly and direct- 
ly that he entered the candy industry 
“to make money.” He joined the ranks 
of sweets producers along in 1920. From 
that date to the time he ascended to the 
presidency of Ucanco he worked at al- 
most every kind of a job available in 
a candy factory. 

Mr. Bookidis’ entire business life has 
been spent in the candy manufacturing 
industry and he has been connected only 
with the Ucanco Company. 

Charles Bookidis was born in Tripoli, 
Greece. He remained in Greece until 
his education was concluded. Out of 
deference to his birthplace, he created 
and maintains a fruit orchard for the 
benefit of the people of Tripoli. In it 
are 5,000 fruit trees. He is married and 
has three young children: Eugenia, aged 
4; Paul, who is 3, and 2-year-old Dinah. 
With his family, Mr. Bookidis vacations 
in whatever spot that happens to appeal 
to them, or where the family has the 
most fun. 

Gardening is his favorite sport and 
spaghetti his favorite food. The books 
that come within the realm of his lit- 
erary tastes are those related to busi- 
ness and political economy. Sometimes 
a detective story is sandwiched in be- 
tween the more heavy type of reading 
matter. 

Reading newspapers, magazines, and 
trade papers he feels is a necessary part 
of his daily program. 

It appears that Charles Bookidis is a 
useful member of the city of ‘Davenport, 
for his civic enterprises are described as 
“trying to help anywhere and at any 
time.” Mr. Bookidis is a member of the 
Lions Club. His firm, the Ucanco Com- 
pany hold membership in the National 
Confectioners’ Association. 


DAVID LYTLE CLARK 
HE D. L. Clark Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is celebrating its Golden 

Jubilee yedr. Fifty years ago, David 

Lytle Clark started the nucleus of the 

present large Clark candy manufacturing 

plant. Mr. Clark is President of the 

D. L. Clark Candy Company and also 

of the Clark Brothers Chewing Gum 

Factory. 

In County Derry, Ireland, in about 
the year 1870, a small boy packed up 
and came to the land of opportunity to 
make his fortune. He worked hard and 
he succeeded. One of his first jobs was 
selling candy, matches, etc. But he was 
alert and industrious and soon his salary 
rose from $1.50 to $10.00 a week. Ambi- 
tious David next went to business college, 
not, however, letting the matter of edu- 
cation interfere with his business career. 
During spare moments he sold candy 

In 1887, Mr. Clark started a small one- 
story candy factory which has grown ex- 





tensively and expanded to include the 
manufacture of chewing gum as well as 
candy. 

from a wagon. 

In business with Mr. Clark are three 
Clark sons. Three other sons are asso- 
ciated with the Clark Brothers Chewing 
Gum Company. There are also six 
daughters in the Clark family. 

Outside of the candy business, Mr. 
Clark has had many interests. At one 
time he was a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of McKeesport, Pa., and a 
director of the Allegheny Trust Com- 
pany in Pittsburgh. He is now director 
of the Allegheny General Hospital; di- 
rector of the Zoar Home for Babies; a 
member of the Civic Club and of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Clark likes all kinds of food, 
travel and Florida. In the latter, he owns 
the Clark’s Sunset Golf Club. 

Other clubs he merely holds member- 
ship in are the Duquesne Club, Pitts- 
burgh Country Club, and the Youghi- 
ogheny Country Club. Not content with 
one hobby, Mr. Clark has three: Golf, 
billiards and bridge. He reads the clas- 
sics now and then, but for the most part 
his reading is given over to newspapers, 
business papers and magazines. 





FRANK E. GILLEN 


HEN the history of the candy in- 
dustry is written, the name of Gil- 
len & Boney, Inc., will be included as one 
of the pioneer firms. N. C. A. records 
show that Mr. Gillen commenced attend- 
ing conventions in 1904 and continued the 
practice for thirty years. Last June trib- 
ute was paid to Mr. Gillen for his well- 
nigh unbroken attendance. May he grace 
coming conventions for many more years! 
Frank E. Gillen is President of Gillen 
& Boney, located in Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Associated with him are two sons, Frank 
R. Gillen, Vice-President, and Irvin F. 
Gillen, Treasurer. 

For forty years Mr. Gillen has manu- 
factured candy. He first ventured into 
the industry as a candy maker for Voe- 
gele & Dinning in Omaha, Nebraska. 
This occurred in 1889 and continued to 
1893. 

Frank Gillen has contributed much of 
his time to industry affairs. From 1911 
to 1927 he served the Nebraska Legisla- 
tive Committee of the N. C. A. as Chair- 
man; and was a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee during 1916 and ’17. For 
ten years he was treasurer of the Midland 
Confectionery Club. 

Sixty-seven years ago, Frank Gillen 
entered the world, the particular spot 
being South Bend, Indiana. He can and 
probably does boast that he belongs to 
the McGuffey Reader brigade. “I grad- 
uated,” he states, “from McGuffey’s 
Fourth Reader in 1882.” 

The latter has been supplanted in later 
years by books of travel, histories and 
; (Turn to Page 62) 
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MAINTENANCE 


A Tributary to Low Cost Manufacture 


* By EDWARD M. JOHNSON 


(Second in a Series on Plant Engineering) 


A GREAT many manufacturers view their 
maintenance department as just another necessary evil 
in their business and give very little thought to the 
importance that this department bears to their ultimate 
success or profits. 

To create profits in these days of close competition 
and machine-made production, we must have highly 
efficient plant operations, and this efficiency depends 
almost entirely on proper maintenance management. 
How long could we maintain the high efficiency of the 
present-day automobile if it were not for the highly 
specialized and thoroughly experienced maintenance 
men who look after the welfare of our cars? Isn't it 
as essential that we watch our machinery in the plant 
just as carefully as we do our automobiles? 

In any event we must spend money on the mainte- 
nance of our plant equipment. This can be practically 
thrown away by a cheap and untrained crew, or can 
be made to pay dividends by a well managed depart- 
ment in keeping the plant operating at high efficiency. 
The cash layout is about the same in either case, but 
the results are not. 


Maintenance Department Organization 

The head of the maintenance department should be 
a man of sound mechanical knowledge and experience. 
He should also have a certain amount of mechanical 
ingenuity or inventive imagination. Insofar as possi- 
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HOW a well managed maintenance 
department keeps the candy or chocolate 
plant operating at high efficiency ... 


ble, the men under him should be specialists in their 
lines. 

Assuming that the plant is large enough to maintain 
a considerable crew, the maintenance department should 
have at least one good millwright; an electrician who is 
capable of making his own minor repairs on all his 
electrical equipment, as well as the electrical wiring 
needed from time to time. The department crew also 
should include a good carpenter, who perhaps has had 
some experience on such inside work as building tables, 
benches, shelves, and other equipment of like nature. 
Then, too, there should be also a good pipe fitter who 
is capable of handling steam and water connections 
and perhaps some plumbing. 

When the plant is small and cannot employ such a 
crew as above outlined, the maintenance man must be a 
successful “jack of all trades,” preferably one whose 
early experience has been in millwright work. He knows 
how to set up machinery, set up motors, etc., and with 
it has acquired a knowledge of repairs. He should 
not be expected, however, to make repairs which re- 
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quire skill beyond his capacity. For highly specialized 
types of work, assistance from the outside should be 
called in. 

The maintenance department should be supplied 
with the necessary tools and equipment to do first class 
work. This could extend into a shop equipped with 
the proper machine tools for doing work in iron and 
wood. And space for the assembly or dis-assembly of 
the plant units. Careful reports should be made on 
all emergency jobs done and if parts affected are in 
need of renewals a note of this should be made and 
time for making such renewals scheduled for immedi- 
ate repairs, so that the parts affected can be put into 
first-class condition to eliminate further breakdown. 


Maintenance Record Suggested 
for Each Machine 

In a well organized plant where facilities for main- 
taining records are available, it is advisable to institute 
a system which will give a complete history of each 
machine unit. This record may be in the form of a 
card file which will reveal the following information: 
date this machine was put into operation; its original 
cost and cost of erection; all repairs, including cost of 
labor and repair parts, and date in each case. There 
should also be a space for remarks, showing the cause 
for the necessity of making the repairs. Such a history 
of a machine will clearly show when the maintenance 
cost has reached a point where the machine should be 
taken out and thoroughly overhauled or replaced by a 
more efficient unit. This eliminates continual repairs 
on machinery that amount to an unreasonable mainte- 
nance cost. 

Systems of this character are in operation in many 
industries. They are not only of value to efficient 
plant operation and the maintenance department but 
also in connection with plant inventories and compiling 
plant depreciation figures. 

Records of costs are kept in the various other de- 
partments, of the business and it is likewise logical to 
keep them in the maintenance department, where con- 
siderable investment of money is involved. Frequently 
the management complains bitterly as to the cost of 
the maintenance department, which on the surface may 
seem to have nothing to show for what has been spent. 
Such a record as described will go a long way in help- 
ing the management to analyze maintenance figures 
and determine the efficiency of this department. 


Making Repairs 

Primarily the maintenance department is for the 
purpose of maintaining the plant machinery and keep- 
ing it in continual operation; therefore the work must 
be so laid out that the department head has men avail- 
able at all times to answer an emergency call from any 
of the departments. Thus minor repairs or adjust- 
ments can be quickly made with the least possible loss 
of time to the production department. 

In making repairs, it is quite frequently necessary 
to do a temporary job, which will keep the machine 
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operating for the rest of the day or work period. But 
this repair being only of a temporary nature, should 
be made permanent immediately and the parts affected 
put into first-class condition before the machine is used 
again. It is a very easy matter to allow these tem- 
porary repairs to accumulate, and they very naturally 
affect the efficiency of plant operations. No repairs 
should be allowed made of a temporary nature, except- 
ing in an extreme emergency. 

The ideal time for maintenance repairs is when 
machines are idle. It can then be accomplished better 
and more economically. Many factory managers often 
defeat their own purpose when they lay off the mainte- 
nance crew when the plant operations are at a low ebb. 
This in reality is the time when the crew should be put 
to work on equipment needing permanent repairs and 
general overhauling. 

Another important problem of proper maintenance 
of equipment centers around the operators of the vari- 
ous machines. Operators are not maintenance men and, 
therefore as a general rule, should not be allowed to 
tinker with the machines and make adjustments. Some 
plants follow a practice of prohibiting operators from 
having wrenches or other tools whereby they can make 
adjustments on their machines. When such tinkering 
has been done, it is difficult to fix responsibility for 
the proper operation of the machines. 


Anticipation of Trouble 

Studying equipment to determine whether it is ade- 
quate to perform the load required is an important 
function of the maintenance head. He must antici- 
pate trouble as well as remedy it. 

As an example, in an original installation a one-inch 
shaft may be adequate to carry the estimated load but 
when the load increases it may break, or bearings may 
give out. Then a study of the condition must be made . 
to determine the proper changes necessary to meet the 
changed conditions. antici- 
pated—especially when the bearings are wearing out, 
due to the heavier load. 

About the first indication of trouble in bearings is 
overheating. An alert operator (if he is doing his own 
oiling), or the regular oiler of the maintenance crew 
should detect this condition and at once report it be- 
fore a breakdown at this point occurs. 


Sometimes this can be 


Cleaning of Machines 

In a great many cases, overloads on machinery and 
equipment are not due to the excess work put through, 
but to stickiness of the moving parts caused by the 
nature of the product. Great care should be taken in 
immediately cleaning the equipment after a run, and 
not allow it to stand and “gum up.” It is easy to strip 
a set of gears on a stirring kettle when the scraper 
blades have been allowed to cement themselves to the 
sides, and the power is suddenly thrown on. 

An analysis of breakdowns will show that a large 
part of these come in the morning when starting up, 
and this is due to the fact that candy, starch, and other 
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TO GOOD MAINTENANCE 





(1) Systematic Lubrication, (2) Clean Equip- 

ment, (3) Protected Bearings, (4) Well-Or- 

ganized Maintenance Department, (5) Ex- 

perienced Repair Men, (6) Proper Tools, 
(7) Consistent Upkeep. 


sticky materials have glued up the machines and made 
starting very difficult. It goes to show that the proper 
cleaning of machines not only is necessary for sanitary 
reasons but it is very essential to prevent unnecessary 
overloads on equipment. This is wasteful of power, 
retards production, and often ruins equipment. 

Much stress is placed upon the importance of saving 
electricity by turning out lights when they are not 
needed. But this is expensive economy when applied 
to the light that may be illuminating a machine on 
which the excess load on the motor—due to faulty 
lubrication and sticking belts—is many times the cost 
of current for that electric light. A well organized 
and well run maintenance department saves a lot of 
money on power bills and helps lower costs by means 
of maintaining high operating efficiency. 


Proper Lubrication Essential 

One of the fundamental things in good maintenance 
is to see that all moving parts are kept clean and well 
oiled. This should be done frequently and systemati- 
cally but flooding a bearing with oil is wasteful and is 
to be avoided. Excess oil will be thrown off by the 
moving parts and more than likely get into the candy, 
and certainly lubricating oil or grease is not a pleasant 
thing to eat. 

The frequency of oiling will depend upon the duty 
required of the machine and the load it carries. Dif- 
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ferent machines may require different types of oil or 
grease, and a study of this condition will often solve 
the problem of frequent breakdowns. Again we call 
attention to that highly efficient machine, the automo- 
bile, which requires several kinds of oil and grease to 
properly lubricate it. 

After cleaning a machine, especially after using a 
high-pressure steam hose, the lubricant has been driven 
off with the other materials and the parts left dry. 
The machine should be run a little and oiled so it will 
be limbered up and ready for its next production run. 

Oiling should be done systematically, preferably by a 
man in the maintenance department. Frequently some 
parts of the equipment are very inaccessible and will 
be neglected. This might be overcome if small oil 
pipes are brought out from these points to a more con- 
venient position. The same also applies to parts that 
cannot be reached except when the machine is shut- 
down. I recall an instance in regard to this with a 
group of small speed reducers. These were located 
in a position hard to get at. One after another of these 
wore out and new parts were required—at a cost of 
$20.00 each, in addition to cost of labor and loss of 
time in production. Upon investigation, it was found 
that the lack of oil had caused the trouble, as the normal 
load was very light and the reducers should have lasted 
for years, with the proper lubrication. 

Frequently when there is trouble, criticism of ma- 
chines and equipment is made unfairly, as it is often 
caused by faulty upkeep and improper lubrication. 


Protection of Bearings 

A great deal of trouble can be eliminated by placing 
covers over bearings, chains, gears, etc., to keep out 
all loose candy, starch, and other materials that will 
gum up and cut the bearings. 

The oil holes should be covered for this same reason. 
Also, wherever possible a pressure gun should be used 
when applying grease, as it will force the lubricant into 
the parts needing it much better than by any other 
method. 

Maintenance problems are, of course, different in 
every plant. What they are and how they are handled 
depend largely upon the amount and style of machinery 
used, the nature of the product manufactured, and the 
personnel available. It would thus be difficult to set 
up an arbitrary standard for this work, and therefore 
each plant must establish its own program and work 
out its own problems to the best of its ability. How- 
ever the principles covered above are the foundation of 
successful maintenance in any plant. The efficiency of 
this department will be reflected in the efficiency of the 
entire plant operations and in the profits of the com- 
pany. The manufacturer who is not satisfactorily or- 
ganized in this regard will find it worth while to give 
some thought and study to this very important depart- 
ment of his organization. 
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How to Make 


HARD CANDY EASTER BASKETS 


* By GEORGE A. EDDINGTON 


Factory Manager, Archibald Candy Co. 
Fannie May Candy Shops, Chicago 


A; we promised at the close of last month’s 
article on “Trimming Up the Easter Line,” we shall 
next try to describe the procedure in making woven 
hard candy baskets with floral bouquets—suitable for 
fancy table decoration. These have been called the 
peak of the candy maker’s creative and decorative art. 

To make such a basket first it is necessary to have 
a basket mou!d, which is obtainable at all supply houses. 
In case your supply man cannot get you one, you can 
fashion one for yourself by taking a thick piece of 
board, and drawing an oval or circle or square the 
shape of the bottom of the desired basket. Then, 
guided by the line, drill holes the size of a butcher’s 
skewer in the board about 1% inches apart, being sure 
there is an odd number of holes. With a handful of 
skewers, place them upright in the holes. 

Now prepare a small batch of hard candy in the 
usual way. Place 5 !bs. sugar and 1 lb. corn syrup 
into a kettle, with 1% pts. water. Bring to a boil 
in the usual way, and wash down to see that it is free 
Cook the batch to 320° F. Pour out 
on slab, and color any color desired. Pink or yellow 
are especially attractive colors. ° 


from grain. 


Forming the Basket 


Take a little less than one-fourth of the batch and 
lay it on the heater board. Then about half pull the 
other three-quarters of the batch. Now knead this up 
or twist it on the hook to get all the air out of it. Next, 
take the other quarter and fashion it out very thin 
and wrap it around the pulled three-quarters of the 
batch, forming a skin on the outside of the batch. 
Then spin out the batch to the desired thickness to 
weave. This will depend upon the size of the basket 
to be made. 

Have the helper take the end of the batch and weave 
it in and out between the skewers that have been placed 
in the holes. Continue weaving as you would a willow 
reed basket, until you reach the desired height. Then 
pul! out the skewers one at a time, inserting in its place 
a piece of the batch about the same size and length as 
the wooden skewer. 

Next, the bottom of the basket is made by coiling 
the candy round and round, until you get a coil the 
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GEORGE A. EDDINGTON 


same size as the bottom dimension of the basket. Now 
place the basket on the bottom, which will soon ad- 
here to the basket, making it complete. 


Next Comes the Handle and Top Trim 


Now comes the handle. Draw out three or four 
strands, as the case may be, just the same size as you 
have made for the basket. Place two of these strands 
along side of each other, then place another strand 
on top of these. After they have stuck sufficiently, 
turn them over and lay another strand on the opposite 
side, giving you four strands in diamond shape at the 
cross section view. Now twist these to give a twisted 
rope effect. Clip off both ends evenly. Then form 
the handle on the table in the shape of a horseshoe, 
with sufficient sweep to make a desirable shape for 
the size of the basket. The distance between the open 
ends of the horseshoe should be equal to the width 
of the basket, so that when it is attached it will fit 
properly. 

Note: Always make two of these handles at a time, 
because even despite the most careful handling some- 
times a handle will be broken before it is attached to 
the basket. 

Now, to make the top trim of the basket, take three 
strands of the same size of the basket reeds. These 
should be of sufficient length either to go all the way 
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around the top edge of the basket or to be made in 
two sections to be laid one half at a time, extending 
from one side of the handle to the opposite side. These 
should be braided attached at once, while soft. For 
beginners it is easier to put this top trim on in two 
pieces. 

If you have any of the batch left, pinch out a piece 
and pull very thin, giving a petal or spoon effect. 
Make as many of these you wish to use as petals for 
flowers that you will make later on. Put these where 
they wil! cool quickly. 


Now the Ribbon Decoration 


Now to attach the handle and finish up the orna- 
mental and floral decoration. Prepare another batch, 
as mentioned above. When it is cooked, take it off 
the fire and set the kettle in a pan of cold water for 
a moment to take the sharp heat from the bottom of 
the kettle, as you are not going to pour out this batch 
at once. Now set the kettle down and dip both open 
ends of the basket handle in the hot syrup. Attach 
these ends to the top of the basket in handle position, 
holding it straight while it cools. 

Your kettle should now be warmed again and the 
batch turned out on the slab. Divide this batch into 
two parts. Pull one white, and color one green. Di- 
vide the green portion into two parts, pulling half of 
it slightly, leaving the other half clear. Thus you will 
have pulled green, clear green, and white. The clear 
green will be used for the leaves of your roses, the 
pulled green for the stems, and the white will be used 
to make a bowl of ribbon to tie at the top of the 
handle. 

In order to make the bow of ribbon, pull out the 
candy very thin in strips about 1% inches to 2 inches 
wide, and about 5 inches long. Make about four of 
these into loops and close the ends. Place before the 
fan to cool in proper shape. Then pick up a loop in 
each hand, and touch the ends of the loops to the gas 
heater, which will cause them to become tacky enough 
to stick together. Now take the balance of the loops 
and stick them together in the same way, forming a 
bow in four loops. As many loops as desired may be 
added to build up a rosette or bow. 

Now make a ribbon to hang down from the handle. 
Drape it to hang carelessly, in such a manner as not 
to appear too stiff. One must have a certain amount 
of artistic flair and imagination to carry out the effect 
with beauty and delicacy. 

To attach the bow or rosette at the top of the 
handle on the ribbons, take a small piece of the softest 
of any of the batches at hand, and place on the back of 
the rosette so it will adhere to the ribbon and basket. 

This gives you the basket and ribbon. Now comes 
the struggle to make the flowers. 


Filling Basket with Candy Flowers 


In order to make the flowers one should have some 
wire about 12 inches long, not too heavy but of suf- 
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ficient strength to support the flower. What is known 
as bonnet wire, covered with green silk, is generally 
used for this purpose. To prepare the wire for stems, 
take in your hand the batch of clear green candy you 
have already prepared. Force the wire directly through 
the batch and draw it out on the other side. You will 
be agreeably surprised to find that enough of the green 
candy has adhered to the wire to make a perfect stem. 
Lay these stems to one side. 

Now take the pulled green on your heater board, 
and make a bal! the size of a marble, attaching it to the 
end of each stem. Now take the pink petals which 
you have already formed, and melt the ends sufficiently 
to stick them around the green ball at the top of the 
stem, filling in until you have formed a rose. 

Next you attach the leaves to the stems. The leaves 
are made by placing the clear and pulled green colors 
together, giving a two-tone front-and-back effect to the 
leaves. They are drawn out very thin in ribbon fash- 
ion and formed into leaves and immediately attached 
to the stem while still soft. 

This completes the basket and flowers, with the ex- 
ception that whatever green is left is drawn out about 
the thickness of a rice straw and made into clumps 
to serve as foliage in the basket with the flowers. 

Another way of filling the basket is to cook up a 
little batch of spun sugar and fill the basket with 
this. Then place the flowers into the basket of spun 
sugar. 


If this is your first attempt at making a basket, I 
wish you luck, and if you don’t succeed it is my guess 
that you will have had a lot of fun. If you have had 
any experience in cooking sugar, you ought to be able 
to work out attractive baskets with a little practice. 
A lot depends on one’s creative ability. To begin with, 


it is no disgrace to make a copy of something you 
have seen. 


Making Smaller Baskets 

There is another way of making smaller baskets 
which are easily made and are nice to have. These 
can be used for nut cups, or ice cream, sherbets, etc. 
Take a small piece of wood about three inches square 
and one inch thick. Make a 2 inch circle in the center. 
Then bore 7 or 8 holes the same size as the stick used 
in lollypops. Bore the holes so they will cause the 
sticks when placed in them to flare outward, giving 
a larger top than bottom to the basket. 

Now prepare a batch the same as for the above 
larger basket. Pull it out about the size of a rice 
straw. Take in your left hand the form which you 
have made with the sticks. Start at the bottom, turn- 
ing the end around one of the spindles, then wind the 
candy string around the outside of the stick until you 
get to the top. Turn the end in, giving it a squeeze 

(Turn to Page 48) 
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The Use of True and Synthetic 


FLAVORS IN CANDY MAKING 


First of a Series Compiled by 
* NEVIN IL GAGE 


Introduction 


Epitor’s Note—Articles on flavoring by various au- 
thorities have frequently appeared in this publication, 
Believing it would also be very worthwhile to present 
the suggestions and ideas of the flavoring manufacturers 
on the fundamentals of flavoring, their values and uses. 
we invited a number of flavor manufacturers to cooper- 
ate with us in preparation of such material which would 
be of interest and service to confectioners. In compil- 
ing this information, we present the views of these 
Specialists essentially as prepared by their technical 
Staffs. 


Resco MAKERS usually think of flavor 
as a commodity, just another necessary material in a 
candy formula, and, that flavor, as identified in the 
finished product, is the simple result of using a definite 
quantity of that flavoring material. The fact is that 
flavor is not a commodity at all. It is an effect. It is 
always intangible and should be evaluated in that light. 
Certainly it is never seen, heard, felt, and, strictly 
speaking, never tasted. 


Physiologically, flavor is the recording by one of the - 


five senses, the sense of smell. It should not be con- 
fused with the sense of taste, so closely allied with it 
in the judging of food values. Unfortunate is the per- 
son who has lost the sense of smell. For him, flavor 
recording and the joy of eating is gone. He cannot 
recognize the aromantic effect in all prepared foods and 
in many foods in their natural state. The fragrance 
(odor) of a rose is recorded through the sense of smell 
as air passes in through one’s nose. Flavor (aroma) is 
similarly recorded in the process of chewing food. 
Therefore, odor and flavor may be considered synon- 
ymous terms. 

Taste is determined by taste buds located on the 
tongue. Here the elementary sensations, sweet, sour, 
bitter and salt are identified. Frequently, users of 
flavors are confused in judging the flavor value of a 
food by the presence of pronounced taste sensations. A 
pronounced tongue sensation is a taste sensation, en- 
tirely different from a flavor recording. Occasionally 
it is quite difficult to separate flavor from taste sensa- 
tions, especially if the aromatic character is mild and 
delicate. In every day practice in the judging of food 
values, flavor and taste are judged together. The reason 
for this is simple. There should be a balance, or har- 
mony, between flavor and taste to produce foods and 
confections with the greatest consumer acceptance. 
Flavor, then, is in effect, always intangible. 
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Commercial flavoring materials as bought and sold, 
regardless of form, are the means to an end. The art 
of flavoring any food product centers around the ability 
to select the proper form and type of flavor after de- 
termining the character of the flavor desired. For 
example, strawberry fruit just as it is picked may prop- 
erly be called a form of flavoring material. The bulk 
of the berry itself is largely composed of moisture and 
fibrous material, which, in combination, carry a rela- 
tively small amount of aromatic character within the 
fruit. This bulk serves as a vehicle to bring to con- 
sumers that delightful aromatic character known as 
strawberry. 
vanilla bean pods and many other fruits, nuts, pods, 
barks, roots and the like, available for one’s use in their 
natural form. 
practical in commercial uses, and so another different 


In the same class are almond nutmeats, 


Frequently, the natural form is im- 


form is provided. 


Natural and Other Forms Essential 

The natural aromatic character is transferred from 
its original home into another form of vehicle or con- 
veyance to carry that natural flavor value to the food 
producer so it may be used with the greatest ease and 
produce the most uniform results. This accounts for 
the many forms of flavoring materials varying from 
the natural fruits themselves to emulsions, pastes, pow- 
ders and liquid forms of flavoring material. The flavor- 
ing products industry, with annual sales of fifty to 
sixty million dollars, comprises all these various in- 
terests. 

Seldom, if ever, does the total flavor value of any 
fruit, nut, pod, etc., exceed 3% of the total bulk. The 
remaining 97% contributes nothing in actual flavor 
value, yet it serves a useful purpose, especially when 
fruits and nuts are added directly to a confection. The 
big problem of the flavor manufacturers, then, is to 
remove all of the 3%, or less, of flavor value from the 
original 100% of bulk, and while doing so provide a 
new bulk or medium for the convenience of the user. 

Regardless of form, type, strength or quality, flavor- 
ing materials are of no value to anyone as commodities. 
They must find their way into foods, and then their 
value is established and recognized. All flavoring ma- 
terials are conceived, made and sold with that one big 
idea in mind. The entire flavoring products industry 
depends upon the prepared foods trades, of which the 
candy industry is an important part, for its present-day 
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* COOPERATING with us in preparing this series for the candy 
maker, valuable information is being contributed by the following 
manufacturers of flavoring materials: 

Blanke-Baer Extract & Preserving Co.; California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange: Dodge & Olcott Company: Felton Chemical Company; 
The Ferbo Flavor Works: Foote & Jenks; Fritzsche Brothers, Inc.; 
H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc.; Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc.; 
Merck & Company: Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc.; Schimmel & Co., Inc.: 
and Ungerer & Company. 


sales and future growth. Thus it is easy to understand 
why representative flavor manufacturers maintain com- 
plete research departments, where research, as such, and 
analyses are the order of the day and where exacting 
control is maintained over the standard products of the 
manufacturer. 


Balance Flavor with Taste 
in the Finished Product 


Commercial flavoring materials are made for every 
use and are available from many sources. Every phase 
of prepared food production requires especial atten- 
tion. The flavoring of candies in all their different 
forms presents problems different from those of flavor- 
ing other foods. However, there is one problem com- 
mon to every branch of the prepared foods industry. 
That is the need for harmony, or balance, between 
flavor and taste in the finished product. Many flavor 
dollars can be saved annually, and more efficient flavor 
results can be obtained as more attention is given to 
this highly important point. Quite often candies are 
tested and an excess of acid or an indifferent, disagree- 
able flavor is reported, or some other equally unfor- 
tunate report made. This is just another way of re- 
porting a lack of balance. 

Taste and smell, both keen senses, respond quickly 
and recognize the presence or absence of harmony ac- 
cording to the balance between flavor and taste. An 
attractive-looking candy, distinctively packaged, effi- 
ciently advertised, satisfactorily priced, may not have 
consumer acceptance beyond the first sale. Consumers, 
incompetent as they usually are in identifying the fault, 
recognize something that is not right and forget to 
make repeat purchases. 


Candy Maker Should Know 
Best Type for Each Formula 

Food laws and regulations classify types of flavors, 
pure, compound and imitation. They do not regulate 
forms of flavors, whether liquids, pastes or powders. 
Form and type have an important bearing on results 
produced. The candy maker ought to know what type 
and form of flavor should be used in each formula for 
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the most desirable results. Temperatures have a very 
important bearing on this point. 

Soluble flavoring materials are those in which the 
intangible flavor value is carried in a solution of alcohol 
and water, sometimes with glycerine and sugar syrup 
added. They are very popular and efficient in candies 
where manufacturing temperatures do not exceed 100° 
F., or thereabouts, and where evaporation of moisture 
from the batch is not important. True fruit flavors are 
used in this kind of work, whereas they would be too 
delicate in formulas where temperatures run consider- 
ably higher. 

The semi-soluble form of flavoring—lemon oil, for 
example 





produces efficient results by quite a different 
method. An oil form of flavoring material flavors by 
surface contact, unless the insoluble part of the oil is 
eliminated. Flavor manufacturers may emulsify oils 
by intense agitation and the suspending of the oil in a 
medium of water and gum. This action reduces the 
size of the oil globules and multiplies the numbers many 
times. Notwithstanding, emulsification does not change 
the character or form of the flavor. The oil globules 
are still present, as such, and the surface area increased 
many times by reducing the size. The efficiency of 
the oil flavor is increased by exposing a greater surface 
area to the food. 

Insoluble forms of flavor are almonds, strawberry 
fruit, etc. These products release their flavor only in 
the process of crushing, grinding, pressing or chewing. 


Flavor Fallacies a Problem 
of the Flavor Industry 

Practically every industry uses a model, pattern or a 
guide to follow. In the producing of natural flavors, 
then, the only true guides are the mellow-ripe fruits. 
Flavor makers attempt to duplicate those fine flavors 
in commercial form by extreme care in extracting the 
flavors without loss or injury from those fruits. Some- 
times flavor users have the notion that the simple 
diluting of a flavoring oil with a mixture of alcohol 
and water is the basis upon which the flavor industry 
is built. In truth, the industry has an investment of 
many millions of dollars in equipment, both standard 
and special, and in processes which have required 
months, even years, to develop. The flavoring industry, 
like the candy industry, is a complete industry in its 
own right, with its highly specialized work, with many 
interesting and sometimes difficult problems to meet and 
solve. To those whose job it is to sell flavors to flavor 
users, one big problem is to erase some of the prejudices 
of yester-years regarding various forms and types of 
flavors, and to impress upon the prospective buyers 
certain simple truths. 

These few highlights of an industry as old as the 
candy industry itself should be helpful. The subject 
of flavors, their values and uses in candies, may be 
condensed or expanded according to the need, and 
always with one big fact always present—no candy is 
better than its flavor. (To be continued.) 
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Use of Pectin in 


MAKING SUMMER JELLIES 


CUT AND CAST TYPES 


‘Lu SEASON OF THE YEAR is at hand 
when most manufacturers devote some time and thought 
to the types of candy which they will make for sale 
during the summer season. The candy consumer dur- 
ing this warm period logically turns to candies that are 
of lighter flavor, and finds it natural to select fruit 
flavors. Jellies are one of the principal candies in which 
fruit flavors may be shown at their best, and in the 
most palatable and delectable form. 

There are three main jellifying substances now in 
use in the United States; namely, starch, pectin, and 
agar agar, which materials are probably used quanti- 
tatively in the order given. Starch is derived from 
cereal sources, while pectin is extracted from fruits, and 
agar agar is produced from marine plants. Since pectin 
is essentially a neutral jellifying medium ordinarily 
possessing neither color nor flavor, and the flavor if 
any is essentially of a fruit-like character, we will de- 
vote our thoughts to pectin in this article as being highly 
suitable for the production of quality summer jellies. 


Pectin and Its Various Forms 


Pectin is marketed commercially by its manufacturers 
in two main forms: liquid and powder. The liquid 
form is not usually as highly refined, from the stand- 
point of color and flavor, and also contains fruit acid 
which might upon occasion be excessive in making 
pectin jellies. The powdered form available to manu- 
facturing confectioners seems at present to be the most 
suitable, so we shall give our attention to it. 

Powdered pectin is again subdivided into two forms; 
namely, a standardized basic material whose only active 
ingredient is pectin, and a fabricated form which is 
usually a mixture containing the basic material, pectin, 
along with dextrose, fruit acid, and occasionally other 
ingredients. 

To produce a pectin jelly possessing all the possible 
desirable properties, it will be helpful to know that such 
jellies are produced when sugar, water, acid, and pectin 
are present in proper proportions. Pectin sugar jells 
definitely require the presence of acid to attain the 
proper “set.” It is therefore natural that this tart jell 
medium is especially suited to show to their best ad- 
vantage the many fine essential oil flavors and fruit 
essences now available for the production of fruity 
summer jellies. Further, the amount of tartness may 
be increased or decreased with different fruit flavors in 
keeping with the natural variations of acidity found in 
the fruits in their natural state; which enables us to 
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* FORMULA production problems, _in- 
cluding methods of obtaining the proper 


balance of materials . . . Suggestions 
on finishing and control of sweating. 


make not only the flavor but the tartness ring truer 
to the fruit in its natural state. 

Pectin jellies are easily produced either in cast or 
slab types, and do not necessarily require a dry room, 
since the final moisture and sugar content is easily se- 
cured simply by cooking with the convenient ther- 
mometer to the proper end point. The jellies set quickly, 
and tie up a minimum of equipment for their produc- 
tion. The shelf life is most excellent, as pectin of itself 
seems to possess moisture retaining qualities. 

At the present time, as we know, there are two prin- 
cipal types of jellies being manufactured. They are 
cut and cast jellies. One of the fundamental differences 
usually existing between cut and cast jellies is that the 
cut or slab jelly contains a higher percentage of pectin 
and is cooked to a higher temperature, thereby produc- 
ing a piece with less moisture in it than is found in 
the cast jellies. The latter usually contain less pectin, 
and are not cooked to such a high degree. 


Selecting the Formula 


When deciding upon a formula which is most suit- 
able for the production of a given pectin jelly piece, we 
must take into consideration the size and shape of the 
piece that we wish to produce. Should we wish to 
produce a very small piece of jelly, we would select 
the formula which contains a moderate amount of pec- 
tin because the smaller the piece, the less pectin neces- 
sary to produce a satisfactory consistency. However, 
if the piece is to be a large one, such as a large orange 
slice, it will be necessary to increase the pectin as com- 
pared with the smaller one because here we have a 
large piece of candy which requires a firmer texture 
so that the slices may be packed usually in bulk pack- 
ages, and still be satisfactory from the shipping angle. 
In the so-called cut, or slab, jellies, it is customary to 
use the largest quantity of pectin because this type of 
jell is usually the most firm that is produced. 

The type of jelly that seems to have been most ac- 
ceptable to the confectionery trade and their distribu- 
tors is that which is tender in texture and sufficiently 
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short in consistency so that it may be broken, giving 
a clear, sharp fracture as compared to the stringy or 
gummy type of break that can be secured if desired. 

By way of example, let us assume that the jelly which 
has been produced either in production or experimental 
work is stringy in break and tough in texture, and it 
is desired to produce a short, tender jelly. The method 
of modifying this tough, stringy jelly to secure the 
short, tender type would be as follows: Slightly increase 
the amount of pectin used, and lower the cook by a 
degree or two. In effect, by doing this, we increase 
the pectin content and the moisture content of the 
finished piece, thereby securing a more tender and short 
jelly formation. 

As previously stated, it is logical to produce jellies 
with varying amounts of acidity, depending upon the 
natural tartness of the fruit flavor being shown. To 
accomplish this desired result, it would at first appear 
to be merely necessary to slightly increase the quantity 
of acid used to obtain the greater degree of tartness. 
On the face of it, this is absolutely correct from a flavor 
standpoint, however, one of the inherent characteristics 
of pectin jells is that the greater the amount of acid, 
the more rapidly will the jelly set. We can therefore 
conceivably get into a set of conditions where the jelly 
might possibly set too rapidly, not permitting sufficient 
time for it to be handled through the various steps 
necessary to produce it in either cast or slab form. 

If we are to increase the amount of acid that enters 
the batch, it will be necessary for us to compensate for 
this change in setting time by the addition of an in- 
creased amount of buffer salt which has the effect of 
delaying the setting action of the pectin jelly but does 
not materially affect the tartness of the finished piece. 
Therefore, it is well to remember when increasing the 
amount of acid in the pectin jelly batch that it will also 
be necessary to increase the amount of buffer salt used. 
By the way, speaking of buffer salts, it would be well 
to mention that this particular feature is covered by 
a United States patent, under which any manufactur- 
ing confectioner may be licensed without charge. 

We have mentioned that increase of acid in the batch 
usually require a compensating increase in the amount 
of buffer salts used. There is another set of conditions 
under which an increase in buffer salt will also be neces- 
sary, and that is where we have occasion to materially 
increase the pectin content but without altering the acid 
content. An increase in pectin content of a batch will 
also usually accelerate the setting action, and under 
these conditions, we frequently find it advantageous to 
increase the buffer salt to compensate again for this re- 
duction in setting time, and to enable us to have a suffi- 
cient amount of time in which to handle the batch. 


Finishing the Jeliies 


A variety of finishes for pectin jelly pieces are avail- 
able, and we find that they are usually sanded, crystal- 
lized, iced, or chocolate coated. Due to the fact that 
pectin jellies are frequently summer jellies, and that 
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we desire to keep the flavor as light as possible, sand- 
ing and crystallizing appear to be the popular forms of 
finish for summer jellies. The type of finish which we 
decide to employ, whether it be sanding or crystallizing, 
has some bearing upon the type of jelly and the degree 
of cook which we employ for reasons which will be 
given, 

In the sanding of pectin jellies, a small amount of 
moisture is introduced onto the piece after it is taken 
out of the starch, or after it is cut if it is a slab jelly, 
and the sanding sugar is applied, whereas in the crystal- 
lization process, the piece as it comes from the starch 
is given what might be called a priming coating of sugar 
and then placed in the crystallizing pan. Due to the- 
moisture content of the crystallizing sirup, some of 
which is absorbed by the jelly piece, it is usually highly 
desirable to cook the batch of jelly which is to be 
crystallized to a higher degree, thereby producing a 
piece of a lower moisture content than we would if the 
pieces were to be sanded in the customary way. 

A very attractive finish for summer jellies can be ap- 
plied in the following manner: The jelly pieces are 
sanded with a fairly coarse sanding sugar, and are then 
placed in trays with wire bottoms which are then placed 
in a small steam chamber or held over a kettle of steam- 
ing water so that a small amount of the steam condenses 
on the surface of the sanded pieces, thereby producing 
a thin film of moisture which in turn dissolves sufficient 
sugar so that when the moisture is dried out, we have a 
practically continuous coating of crystals which gives 
us a very nice sparkling finish. This coating when 
dried under proper conditions very closely resembles 
the finish secured when the conventional crystallizing 
process is employed, and is usually considered much 
more rapid and less troublesome than the conventional 
crystallizing method. It is absolutely essential that 
after this short flash of steaming that the pieces be 
thoroughly dried before packing, or else subsequent 
sweating will occur. 


Controlling Sweating 


Speaking of sweating, it might be well to consider 
some of the things which cause this particular condi- 
tion but which condition can easily be avoided by the 
use of a reasonable amount of care. Sweating may be 
caused by any one or combination of the following 
reasons: Too high a moisture content in the finished 
piece, too high an acid content, or too high an invert 
sugar content. The remedies to be applied are not at 
all difficult. If a piece does actually contain too much 
water, say more than 25%, it is merely necessary to 
raise the cook, thereby automatically lowering the mois- 
ture content. It is undesirable to reduce the moisture 
content of the finished piece by leaving the pieces in 
the drying room because they are then in danger of 
attaining an undesirable degree of shrinkage, resulting 
in what is usually called cupping. 

When acid is used in too large quantities, it tends. 
to cause a shrinkage in the pectin jelly structure which, 
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in effect, squeezes out a small amount of sirup, thereby 
resulting in what is commonly referred to as sweating. 

As far as the ingredients entering the batch are con- 
cerned, we seldom introduce too much invert sugar, 
and with the conventional type of steam jacketed kettle, 
we seldom, if ever, experience the difficulty of sweat- 
ing caused by too much invert sugar. However, where 
open fire kettles are used, due to the greater length of 
time that the batch is over the fire, we secure a greater 
inversion of the sugar that enters into the piece. Thus, 
it is sometimes necessary when working with open fire 
kettles to so arrange either the formula or the process 
so that the amount of invert sugar that is produced dur- 
ing the cooking is less. This can be accomplished in 
at least two ways; first, by holding back a portion of 
the sugar that normally enters into the formula until 
the cook is nearly complete, thereby reducing the length 
of time that the sugar is exposed to the inversion of the 
cooking. Another method is to substitute corn sugar 
in part for a portion of the cane sugar that is normally 
in the batch, thereby introducing a sugar that cannot be 
inverted. However, it it not advisable to use corn sugar 
in place of all of the cane sugar for because of its 
different solubility characteristics, there would be danger 
of its crystallizing out in time. 

The principal cause of sweating has been saved until 
last—thinking that by so doing, it may serve to more 
greatly impress it upon the minds of the readers—and 
that is an incorrect thermometer. A thermometer which 
indicates a temperature other than which actually pre- 
vails in the kettle, results, in most cases, in the produc- 
tion of a piece of jelly which has too high a moisture 


content and is therefore prone to sweating. In the 
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absence of a thermometer of known accuracy which 
has been checked, and even with a thermometer of 
known accuracy, it is advisable to cook to so many 
degrees above the boiling point of water in your plant. 
For example, should your thermometer indicate that 
the boiling point of water at your plant was 210° F., 
rather than the usual 212° F., 
safest to cook to approximately 12° F., or 14° F., above 


it would probably be 


that boiling point for the end point of your pectin jelly 
candy, in other words, to the equivalent of 224° F., or 
226° F., should water boil at 212° F. at your plant. 


Packaging Jellies 


Since summer jellies made with pectin are usually 
colored attractively and have a sparkling finish, they 
can be most effectively packaged in small packages 
wrapped with any one of the transparent materials 
which are now available, thereby showing off at once 
their attractiveness to the eye which is immediately con- 
firmed upon opening the package and noting their 
sparkling flavors. 

Summer jelly pieces also find a prominent place in 
summer candy assortments, and add to the beauty of 
any package in which they are placed. One of the most 
attractive packages that the author has seen is made up 
solely of pectin jelly pieces, cast into molds yielding 
a finished piece which partakes of the appearance of 
various fruits, and of course the colors and flavors are 
appropriate to the shape of the fruit being represented. 
These were packed in half-pound and pound boxes, in 
cups, and with a transparent cellulose cover over the 
face of the box in addition to the conventional lid. 





Photo, Courtesy California Fruit Growers Exchange. 
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WEDS UNDUSWRAY'S CANDY CONIC. 


HELD MONTHLY BY THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the candy 
industry. Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail market. Other samples 
have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this impartial criticism of their candies, thus 


availing themselves of this valuable service to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may 
be yours. This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 
practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Assorted Chocolates 
One-Pound Boxes Up to $1.00 


Code 3A 36 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—49c 


(Sent in for analysis—No. 4212-36) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. 

Box: Two-layer, full extension, white, 
printed in black. Amber cellulose 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 

Contents: Dark and light coated pieces; 
17 dark coated pieces; 18 light coated 
pieces. 

Coatings: Dark and light. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Dark Coated Centers— 

Pink Chew: Lacked flavor. 

Cream: Could not tell what flavor it 
was. 

Coconut Cream: Good. 

Mint Chew: Good. 

Chocolate Cream: Good. 

Pink Cream: Cream poor, lacked 
flavor. 

Yellow Cream: Lacked flavor. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Cream and Vanilla Caramel: 
Good. 

Caramel: Good. 

Orange Cream: Lacked flavor. 

Light Coated Centers— 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Butterscotch: Lacked flavor. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Maple Cream: Good. 

Mint Chew: Good. 

Coconut Cream: Good. 

Hard Candy Nut Blossom: Good. 
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Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Hard Candy Ting Ling. Good. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: A few pieces lacked flavor. 
Regardless of how good the candy 
is made, it is not good eating unless 
enough flavor is used to give the cen- 
ter a good taste. Dark coating is not 
up to standard of this priced choco- 
lates. Bottom part of box made very 
cheaply; not up to standard of this 
priced goods. Suggest that a liner 
be used in this box. 


Code 3B 36 


Cherries and Cream—1 Ib.—25c 
(Sent in for analysis—No. 4216-36) 
Appearance of Package: Good for this 

priced candy. 

Box: Two-layer, folding full telescope 
type. White, printed in green, gold, 
black and red. Cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 24. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Center— 
Cream: Good. 
Cherry: Good. 
Favor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good box of cher- 
ries at the price of 25c the pound. 
One of the best that the Clinic has 
examined in this price class. At this 
price no suggestions can be made. 
Well made and of good quality for 
this priced candy. 





Code 3C 36 


Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—59c 

(Purchased in a department store, New 
York City) 

Appearance of Box: Good. 

Box: Two-layer, extension type, buff 
color. Printed in red and gold, tied 
with red ribbon. Cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 75 pieces, one foiled 
piece on top layer. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Centers— 

Molasses Chips: Good. 

Cashew Clusters: Good. 

Raisin Cluster: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Nougat: Good. 

Coconut Paste: Good. 

Maple Cream: Flavor poor. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Date: Good. 

Solid Chocolate: Good. 
Marshmallow Jelly: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Fair. 
Chocolate Coconut Drop: Good. 
Filbert: Good. 

Pink Jelly: Could not tell the flavor. 
Peanut Taffy: Fair 

Pistachio Chew: Fair. 

Brazil Nut: Good. 

Coconut Taffy: Good. 

Orange Cream: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best boxes 
of this priced chocolates the Clinic 
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has examined this year. Box was 
well packed and most all centers 
were good. While coating was fair, 
it was better than most boxes around 
this price. Suggest the caramel be 
checked up as it was very sticky; did 
not “eat good.” Maple flavor either 
very cheap or too much was used to 
flavor batch. Pink jelly needs a 
better or stronger flavor. Pistachio 
chew is not a good eating center. 


Code 3D 36 


Assorted Chocolates—3 lbs.—90c 
(Sent in for analysis—No. 4222-36) 
Appearance of Package: Good for this 

priced candy. 

Box: Two layers, full extension type, 
white, printed in yellow, red and 
blue. Cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Package on Opening: 
Good. (See remarks.) 

Number of Pieces: 52 dark coated, 14 
light coated, 2 foiled pieces. 

Coatings: Light and dark. 

Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Dark Coated Centers— 
Vanilla Chew: Good. 
White Cream: Could not tell what 

flavor it was. 
Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Coconut Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Fair. 

Light Coated Centers— 

Peppermint Hard Candy Stick: Good. 
Vanilla Coconut Caramel: Good. 
Molasses Chew: Fair. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Pieces are too large. Pieces 
of this size would be more in the line 
of home-made chocolates. Entirely 
too many creams of the same flavor. 
Suggest that a liner be used ’in this 
box. To bring this assortment up to 
standard, suggest the following: at 
least 5 or 6 different flavored creams, 
a caramel, marshmallows, jellies, car- 
amallows, hard and chewy centers 
be added to the assortment. Any 
number of centers can be used in 
this assortment that will figure in 
this price class. 


Code 3E 36 


Home Made Style Assorted Choc- 
olates—3 lbs.—70-75c 
(Sent in for analysis—No. 4224-36) 

Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced goods. 

Box: Two-layer, full telescope type, 
white.top, printed in gold and black. 
Cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 

Number of Pieces: 52 dark coated, 14 
light coated, 2 foiled pieces. 

Coatings: Dark and light. 

Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Dark Coated Centers— 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Fair. 
Maple Cream: Good. 
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DUE to limited space, it is pos- 

sible to include only a cross 
section of the goods available un- 
der the different types and classi- 
fications of candies brought to 
the Candy Clinic each month for 
examination. Partiality and dis- 
crimination play absolutely no 
part in our selections. Lesser 
known merchandise is sometimes 
given preference over merchan- 
dise that has already established 
itself favorably in the eyes of the 
consumer, and to that extent only 
can we be considered discrim- 
inatory. 

Bearing this fact in mind it is 
evident that the market holds 
many excellent confections which 
never reach the Candy Clinic for 
examination. Such being the 
case, any opinion we might ex- 
press in these columns as to the 
superiority or inferiority of any 
item analyzed, is in no sense a 
fair basis for comparison with 
any of the many other confec- 
tions of the same type which do 
not happen to be among the items 
examined at that particular time. 
—Editor. 





Chocolate Cream: Good. 

Coconut Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Chew: Good. 

Chocolate Cream: Good. 

White Cream: Could not tell what 
flavor it was. 

Light Coated Centers— 

Peppermint Hard Candy Sticks: 
Good. 

Coconut Caramel: Good. 

Molasses Chew: Lacked flavor. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Entirely too many creams of 
the same flavor. Not enough hard 
and chewy centers. Suggest adding 
a number of different centers to the 
assortment to bring it up to the 
standard. Suggest a liner be used in 


this box. 
Code 3F 36 


Assorted Chocolates—1 1lb.—$1 
(Sent in for analysis—No. 4220-36) 
Appearance of Package: Good, neat 

and attractive. 

Box: Two-layer, hexagon shape, brown 
velour, name in gold, tied with silk 
brown ribbon, sides of box embossed 
gold paper. Cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 
(See remarks.) 

Number of Pieces: 19 light coated, 23 
dark coated, 3 foiled. 

Chocolate Coatings: Dark and light. 
Color: Good. 

Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Good. 

Dark Coated Centers— 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 


Raisin in Cream: Good. 
Nut Butter Toffee: Good. 
Opera Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Light Coated Centers— 
Opera Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Nut Butter Toffee: Good. 
Pink Cream: Could not taste any 

flavor. 

Vanilla Nougat: Fair. 
Fudge: Fair. 

Assortment: Entirely too small. 

Remarks: Box is attractive and neatly 
finished up, but the packing and 
candy are not up to standard. Box 
is too large, assortment entirely too 
small, too many opera cream centers. 
Pink cream and nougat poorly made 
and tasteless. Dipping carelessly 
done. Coatings did not have a good 
gloss; looked as if the room or coat- 
ings had been too warm when dipped. 
Suggestions to bring box up to the 
dollar-a-pound standard: Make box 
smaller, or if same box has to be 
used, use a brown foiled top divider 
in both layers. Check up coatings, 
dipping and centers. Suggest that 
the following pieces be added to the 
assortment: Assorted nuts, a good 
nut nougat, hard and chewy pieces, 
a good jelly or two, molasses chips, 
sponge or plantation, a good marsh- 
mallow, caramallow, nut clusters, 
etc. There are any number of good 
centers that will figure for a dollar 
box of assorted chocolates. Unless 
this box is carefully gone over and 
revamped, it will have a very short 
life. The consumer expects a “bang- 
up” box of chocolates for a dollar a 
pound. 


Code 3G 36 


Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—25c 
(Sent in for analysis—No. 4221-36) 
Appearance of Package: Good for this 

priced candy. 

Box: Two-layer, extension type, Moth- 
er’s Day top in white, pink, blue and 
gold. Cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 
(See remarks.) 

Number of Pieces: 36 dark coated, 4 
light coated, 2 foiled, 2 Jordan Al- 
monds. 

Coatings: Light and dark. 

Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 

Dark Coated Centers— 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Maple Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Chew: Good. 
Almond Cream: Good. 

Light Coated Centers— 

Peanut Butter Hard Candy Blossom: 
Good. 

Molasses Chew: Fair. 

Jordan Almond: Good. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Top layer is packed too 
loose, needs a divider. Assortment 
is not up to standard even for this 
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Assorted chocolates retailing at various prices up to $1.00 per pound. 


priced candy. Suggest less creams 
be used and more hard and chewy 
centers, also a jelly, marshmallow, 
figure can be used in this assortment. 
etc. Any number of centers that will 


Code 3H 36 
Assorted Chocolates—2 Ibs.—50c 


(Sent in for analysis—No. 4223-36) 

Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced candy. 

Box: Two-layer, extension type, gold 
and red. Printed black, gold and 
white. Cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 68 dark coated, § 
light coated, 3 foiled, 3 Jordan Al- 
monds. 

Coatings: Light and dark. 

Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Dark Coated Centers— 
Maple Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Taffy: Fair. 
Vanilla Chew: Good. 
White Cream: Could not tell what 
flavor it was. 
Almond Cream: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Tough. 

Light Coated Centers— 
Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Hard Candy 

Good. 
Molasses Chew: Fair. 
Jordan Almond: Fair. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Assortment is not up to 
standard; too many creams, not 
enough different flavors. Suggest a 
liner be used in this box. Suggest 
the following centers to be added to 
this assortment: At least 5 or 6 dif- 
ferent flavored creams, marshmal- 
low, caramallows, jellies, caramels, 
hard and chewy centers. A number 


Blossom: 
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of different centers can be made 
that would figure in this price class. 
If a manufacturer expects to build up 
“good will” and repeat business, the 
candy, assortment and quality have 
to be up to the standard of the price 
class it is in or no repeat business 
can be expected. 


Code 31 36 
Assorted Chocolates—2 Ibs.— 
45-50¢ 
(Sent in for analysis—No. 4225-36) 

Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced candy. 

Box: Two-layer, extension type box, 
gold and white printed in blue, red 
and gold. Cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Package on Opening: 
Good. 

Number of Pieces: 73 dark coated, & 
light coated, 3 foiled and 2 Jordan 
Almonds. 

Coatings: Light and dark. 

Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 
Dark Coated Centers— 
Maple Creams: Good. 
Chocolate Taffy: Fair. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
White Cream: Could not tell what 
flavor it was. 
Almond Cream: Good. 
Maple Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Chew: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Tough. 
Light Coated Centers— 
Molasses Chew: Fair. 
Peanut Butter Hard Candy Blossom: 
Good. 
Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Jordan Almond: Good. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Assortment not up to stand- 
ard of this priced candy. Entirely 


too many creams used. Suggest a 
liner be used in this box. Assortment 
can be balanced by adding some of 
the following centers: marshmallow, 
caramallow, jellies, fudge, nougatines, 
etc. These centers can be made to 
figure in this price class. 


Code 3J 36 


Cherries and Cream—1 1Ib.—25c 
(Sent in for analysis—No. 4218-36) 
Appearance of Package: Good for this 

priced candy. 

Box: Two-layer, folding full telescope 
type, white, printed in red, green, 
gold and black. Cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 24. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Center— 
Cream: Good. 
Cherry: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating cherry 
and cream; 50 per cent of the cream 
had turned to a cordial. One of the 
best boxes of cherries and cream that 
the Clinic has examined this year. 
Well made and of good quality for 
this priced candy. 


Code 3K 36 
Cherries in Syrup—1 Ib.—29c 
(Sent in for analysis—No. 4217-36) 

Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced candy. 

Box: Two-layer, folding, full telescope 
type. Gold and white printed in red, 
green and black. Cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good 

Number of Pieces: 24. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
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Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers— 

Syrup: Not a syrup but a thin cream, 
partly cordial. 

Cherry: Good. - 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating cherry 
and cream. Well made and of good 
quality for this priced candy. The 
name is misleading, as it reads 
“Cherries in Syrup.” Cream had not 
turned to syrup, only a small part of 
it had. Flavor could be a trifle 
stronger in the cream. The Clinic 
cannot see why 4c more is charged 
for this box as against 25c for the 
Morningside brand cherry box. 


Code 3L 36 


Assorted Chocolates—1 1b.—25c 
(Sent in for analysis—No. 4219-36) 
Appearance of Package: Good for this 

priced candy. 

Box: Two-layer, extension type, gold, 
red and white. Cellulose wrapper. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 

(See remarks.) 

Number of Pieces: 35, 2 foiled dark 
coated pieces, 4 light coated, 2 Jor- 
dan Almonds. 

Coatings: Light and dark. 

Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Good. 

Dark Coated Centers— 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Maple Cream: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: 

cream; flavor good. 
Vanilla Chew: Good. 
Cherry Cream: Good. 
Caramel: Fair. 

Light Coated Centers— 
Chocolate Cream: Good. 

Molasses Chew: Lacked flavor. 
Peanut Butter Blossom: Good. 

Jordan Almonds: Good. 

Assortment: Fair. . 

Remarks: Box is too large; top layer 
packed too loose, needs a divider. 
Peppermint cream is tough and off- 
color. Entirely too many vanilla 
creams used in the assortment. 
About 60 per cent were vanilla 
creams. Suggest that the following 
pieces be added to improve the as- 
sortment: Marshmallow, butter- 
scotch, 2 or 3 different flavored 
creams, caramallow, fudge, date, fruit 
or nut paste or jelly. All of the above 
pieces can be made in the price range 
to be used in this box at 25c. 


Code 3M 36 


Assorted Bittersweet Chocolates— 
1 Ib—49c 


(Sent in for analysis—No. 4215-36) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. 

Box: Two-layer, full telescope, white, 
printed in black. Blue cellulose 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 

Number of Pieces: 34. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 


Very poor 
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as follows: 


Kinds of Candies 





CANDY CLINIC SCHEDULE 
FOR 1936 


The monthly schedule of the CANDY CLINIC for 1936 (exclu- 
sive feature of The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER) is 


JANUARY—Holiday Packages: Hard Candies 
FEBRUARY—Home Mades; 10c-l5c-25c Packages Different 


MARCH—Assorted One-pound Boxes of Chocolates up to $1.00 
APRIL—$1.25-$1.50-$2.00 Chocolates: Chocolate Bars 
MAY—Easter Candies and Packages: Moulded Goods 
JUNE—Marshmallows; Fudge: Caramels 

JULY—Gums:; Jellies: Undipped Bars 

AUGUST—Summer Candies and Packages 
SEPTEMBER—All Bar Goods; 5c Numbers; Ic Pieces 
OCTOBER—Salted Nuts and Chewy Candies 
NOVEMBER—Cordial Cherries; Panned Goods 


DECEMBER—Best Packages and Items of Each Type Consid- 
ered During Year; Special Packages: New Packages 








Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 

Centers— 

Orange Cream: Lacked flavor. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

White Cream: Off-flavor; could not 
tell what flavor it was. 

Dark Cream: No flavor. 

Nut Caramel: Fair. 

Coconut Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Chew: Fair. 

Pink Chew: No flavor. 

Maple Cream: Lacked flavor. 

Pink Cream: No flavor. 

Chocolate Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Molasses Chip: Good. 

Molasses and Peanu Butter: Good. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remark: Candy is not up to the 50c 
standard. Centers lacked flavor, coat- 
ing is only fair. Bottom part of box 
is very cheap; not up to standard 
box. Needs a lining. 


Code 3N 36 


Chocolates and Bon Bons— 
1 Ilb.—49c 

(Sent in for analysis—No. 4214-36) 
Appearance of Package: Fair. 
Box: Two-layer, full telescope, white, 

printed in black. Cellulose wrapper. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 
Number of Pieces: 17 dark coated 

pieces; 15 light coated pieces; 3 bon- 

bons. 
Chocolate Coatings: Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Fair. 


THE 


Taste: Fair. 
Chocolate Coatings: Light. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 
Dark Coated Centers— 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Fair. 
Nut Caramel: Good. 
Coconut Cream: Good. 
Maple Cream: Lacked flavor. 
Vanilla Cream and Vanilla Caramel: 
Good. 
Molasses Chips: Good. 
Pink Cream: No flavor. 
Mint Chew: Good. 
Orange Cream: Lacked flavor. 
Pink Chew: No flavor. 
Light Coated Centers— 
Yellow Cream: No flavor. 
Coconut Cream: Good. 
Orange Cream: Lacked flavor. 
Pink Chew: No flavor. 
Mint Chew: Good. 
Maple Pecan Cream: Lacked flavor. 
Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Hard Candy Coconut Ting Ling: 
Good. 
Vanilla Nut Cream Bon-Bon: Good. 
Orange Coconut Bon-Bon: Good. 
Lemon Coconut Bon-Bon: Good. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: Candy is not up to the stand- 
ard of the 50c a pound candy. Bot- 
tom part of the box is very cheap. A 
liner is needed. Flavors are most 
important in all centers. Dipping was 
carelessly done, some pieces were 
barely covered. 
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BIGGER SALES 


with these improved low cost citrus pectin pieces 
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Free samples prove they're more tender, stay fresher. 


Faster production, no drying room, mean lower costs. 


HE way to increase bulk sales is 
to step up quality without step- 
ping up price. And the way to do that 
is to use the perfected jellifying in- 
gredient: Exchange Citrus Pectin for 
Confectioners. 
It makes clear, sparkling, tender, 
fresh-keeping pieces— pieces with 
any desired degree of tartness, hence 


with more refreshing flavor. 

It lets you get a day’s run of goods 
out in a day because it sets quickly. 
No drying room is needed. Ideal for 
packing. 

To prove these advantages to your- 
self at no expense, mail the coupon 
for free samples and complete cost and 
production information. 


Products Department 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT 


GROWERS EXCHANGE 


ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 


189 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Code 30 36 


Assorted Milk Chocolates— 
1 Ib—49ce 


(Sent in for analysis—No. 4213-36) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. 

Box: Two-layer, full telescope, white, 
printed in black. Red cellulose wrap- 
per. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 

Number of Pieces: 37. 

Light Coating— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 

Centers— 

Pink Chew: Lacked flavor. 

Molasses Chew: Lacked flavor. 

Mint Chew: Good. 

Taffy: Fair. 

Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 

Yellow Cream: No flavor. 

Maple Cream: Fair. 

Chocolate Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Orange Cream: Fair. 

Coconut Cream: Good. 

White Cream: No flavor. 

Pink Cream: No flavor. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Mint Cream: Lacked flavor. 

Belmont Coated Cream: No flavor. 

Hard Candy Ting Ling: Good. 

Nut Chip: Good. 

Cinnamon Hard Candy: Fair. 

Nut and Hard Candy Ting Ling: 
Good. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: Candy is not up to the stand- 
ard of 50c the pound candy. Most 
all centers either lacked flavors or 
did not have any. Regardless of 
how good your candy is made, it will 
not bring repeat business unless the 
flavors are good and a sufficient 
amount is used. Bottom part of the 
box is very cheap and not up to 
standard. A liner is needed in this 
box. Cinnamon hard candy piece is 
not a good eating piece when coated. 
Dipping on some of the pieces is 
very poor and hardly covered some 
of the pieces. 


Code 3P 36 
Chocolates and Assorted Candies 
—1 Ib.—85c 
(Sent in for analysis—No. 4210-36) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer, extension type, white, 
top printed in green, silver and black. 
Neat and attractive and different. 
Cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Contents: Dark and light coated choco- 
lates; 25 dark coated pieces; 24 light 
coated pieces; 22 assorted candies. 

Coatings— 

Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Dark Coated Centers— 
Pecans: Good. 

Square Jelly: Lacked flavor. 
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Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 

Coconut Cream: Good. 

Fruit Paste: Good. 

Chocolate Cream: Good. 

Date: Good. 

Cream: Could not tell what flavor it 
was. 

Maple Cream: Good. 

Light Color Jelly: Could not taste 
any flavor. 

Light Coated Centers— 

Peanut Butter Sponge: Good. 
Nut Nougat: Good. 
Almonds: Good. 

Brazil Nut: Good. 

Pecans: Good. 

Brazils: Good. 

Assorted Candies (Not Coated)— 
Pecan Chocolate Paste: Good. 
Sugared Orange Paste: Good. 

Jelly and Marshmallow: Lacked 
flavor. 

Sugared Almonds: Good. 

Vanila Caramel Whirl: Good. 

Pistachio Nougat: Good. 

Jordan Almonds: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This package is different, 
well packed and candy is of good 
quality. The only fault that can be 
found is the flavors in some of the 
pieces. Suggest considerably more 
flavor be used in these pieces. Jel- 
lies had little or no flavor; jellies are 
good eating if well flavored. 


Code 3Q 36 


Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—60c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4211-36.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two layers, extension type, white, 
printed in red, gold, and brown. Cel- 
lulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good 

Contents: Dark and light coated pieces; 
20 dark coated pieces; 30 light coat- 
ed pieces. 

Coatings— 

Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Dark Coated Centers— 

Light Colored Jellies: Lacked flavor. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Date: Good. 

Banana Cream: Good. 

Raspberry Jelly: Very little flavor. 
Orange Color Cream: Lacked flavor. 
Chocolate Nut Cream: Good. 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Light Coated Centers— 

Molasses Peanut Butter Sponge: 
Good. 

Brazil Nuts: Good. 

Chocolate Paste: Good. 

Nut Paste: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Nut Ting Ling: Good. 

Filbert Clusters: Good. 

Almonds: Good. 

Pecans: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best 60c 
boxes that the Clinic has examined 
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this year. Candy is well made, 
packed well and quality is good. Sug- 
gest the flavors be checked up, as 
some pieces lacked flavors. 


Code 3R 36 

Assorted Chocolates—Y4 Ilb.—30c 

(Purchased in a candy store, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Stock box, white embossed in 
gold. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair; 
2 broken pieces. 

Number of Pieces: 5 light coated pieces; 
10 dark coated pieces. 

Coatings— 

Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Fair; carelessly done. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers of Light Coated Pieces— 
Chocolate Buttercream: Good. 
Glace Pineapple: Good. 

Vanilla Coconut Paste: Tasteless. 
Nut Brittle: Good. 

Centers of Dark Coated Pieces— 

Walnut Taffy Chew: Good. 

Nut Fudge: Good. 

Maple Walnut Cream: Cream good 
Flavor, hardly any. 

Vanilla Coconut Cream: Fair. Very 
little coconut taste. 

Date and Almond: Good. 

Vanilla Cream Brazil: Good. 

Vanilla Butterscotch Cream: Good. 

Orange Cream: Fair; very little 
flavor. 

Nut Taffy: Good. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: Box contained too many 
creams. A number of pieces lacked 
flavor. Regardless of how good your 
candy is made, it will not win the 
consumer’s demand unless the flavors 
are good and a sufficient amount is 
used. A few pieces are entirely too 
large. The coconut used is tasteless; 
suggest a better coconut be used or 
the piece with coconut be left out of 
the assortment. 


Code 3S 36 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—50c 


(Purchased in a cigar store, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Gold foil paper top, printed in 
red, tied with red grass ribbon. Cellu- 
lose wrapper. One layer; 1 foiled 
piece. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair; 
4 broken pieces. 

Coatings: Light and Dark. 

Number of Pieces: 35 pieces. 

Dark Coating— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 

Light Coating— 
Color: Poor. 
Gloss: None. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Very cheap. 
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Supplying C dnality 
vabesl Se Candy 


Twenty-five years ago, Nulomoline was introduced by 
us to the candy industry. Immediately it was recog- 
nized and accepted as a necessary basic ingredient. 


Today, Nulomoline is used the world over. 


NULOMOLINE 


Nulomoline is used in all grades of candies to control 
quality at minimum cost. 


Nulomoline controls graining, drying and fermenta- 
tion, insuring smooth, soft, sweet creams. 





hb the guess—work out of your 


ream epa clment 


Purified invertase of standardized activity 





*Process of Manufacture Patented. 

U.S. Patents Nos. 1,919,675—1,919,676 
The activity and effectiveness of Con- 
vertit in softening creams to the desired 
degree, is predetermined thru labora- 
tory control. It is definite, sure and safe 
and acts after the creams are coated. 

Use Convertit and you can start your 
creams with a firm crust—handle even 
very soft cream—which is a production 
factor during Summer. 


Convertit speeds up production and reduces 
losses from mashing, crusting, drying and fermen- 
tation. It is made to meet general factory conditions 
—Write for formulas and practical suggestions on 
cast or hand-roll creams. 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


120 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE: 333 NO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Dark Coated Centers— 

Vanilla Taffy Chew: Fair; no flavor. 

Nut Taffy Chew: Fair. 

Peanut Hard Taffy: Good. 

Almond Paste: Hard and dry. 

Lemon Cream: Fair. 

Vanilla Fudge: Good. 

Pink Jelly: No flavor. 

Orange Cream: Fair. 

Raisin Cluster: Good. 

Dark Cream: Could not taste any 
flavor. 

Pink Cream: Very bad flavor. 

Light Coated Centers— 

Vanilla Caramel: Partly grained. 
Almond Paste: Fair. 

Peppermint Cream: Fair. 

Nut Paste: Good. 

Vanilla Nut Caramel: Partly Grained. 
Orange Cream: Fair. 

Hard Peanut Taffy: Good. 

Dark Cream: No flavor. 

Vanilla Caramel: Partly grained. 
Pink Jelly: No flavor. 

Pink Cream: Bad flavor. 

Almond Paste: Fair. 

Almond Paste and Raisin: Fair. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: Candy is not up to the 50c 
a pound standard. Box is good look- 
ing for this priced candy. Packing 
is entirely too loose, a divider is 
necessary. Coatings are of the 
cheapest kind. These types of coat- 
ings are found on 29c candy. A 
number of centers are poorly made 
and most all lack flavor. Imitation 
almond paste pieces are not good 
eating. Some pieces are unfit to 
eat; the flavors are very bad. Dip- 
ping was carelessy done. If this box 
is going to stay on the market, it 
will need considerable changing in 
regard to centers and coatings. 


Code 3T 36 
Assorted Chocolates—1 1b.—79c 


(Purchased in a department store, 
New York City.) 


Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Chocolate Fudge: Good. 

Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 

Filbert Cluster: Good. 

Almond Nougat: Good. 

Molasses Sponge: Good. 

Large Peppermint Cream: Fair. 

Small Peppermint Cream: Fair. 

Coconut Truffle: Good. 

Chocolate Paste and Sprills: Good. 

Acorn: Good. 

Milk Chocolate Cashew Cluster: 
Good. 

Assorted Wrapped Nougat: Good. 

Crystallized Bonbons: Good. 

Chocolate Marshmallow Caramel: 
Good. 

Chocolate Panned Peppermint 
Creams: Good. 


Assortment: Good. 
Remarks: The quality of centers and 


coatings are good. The creams are 
not up to standard. Box was well 
packed and neatly finished up. Sug- 
gest the cream centers be checked 
up on the manufacturing end. The 
light pink cream was tasteless. If 
cream centers are made right and 
sufficient flavors are used, this box 
ought to sell at the price of 79c the 
pound. 


Code 3U 36 
Assorted Chocolates, Valentine 
Heart—1 1lb.—$1 


(Purchased in a department store, 
New York City.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: Red heart, tied with red silk rib- 


bon. Red cellulose wrapper, cellu- 
lose band. Neat and attractive Val- 
entine Heart package. 


Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 


Well packed for a one-layer box. 


Coatings: Light and dark. 


Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 


Butterscotch and Cream: Good. 
Maple Pecan Cream: Good. 
Nut Butterscotch: Good. 
Vanilla Cream Walnut: Good. 


Assortment: Good. 
Remarks: The quality. of this candy is 


exceptionally good. Coatings and 


centers are outstanding. Assortment 
is well balanced and packing is good. 


Code 3V 36 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—-87c 


(Purchased in a department store, 
New York City.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: Two-layer, buff color, printed 


scene of an Inn. Cellulose wrapper. 
Telescope type box. 


Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 


One foiled piece on top layer. 


Number of Pieces: 57. 
Chocolate Coating: Dark. 


Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Centers— 

Pink Jelly: Lacked flavor. 

Hard Nut Taffy: Good. 

Vanilla Nut Fudge: Good. 

Brazil: Good. 

Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Date: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Cashew: Good. 

Green Jelly: Lacked flavor. 

Chocolate Caramel: Good. 

Coconut Paste: Good. 

Pink Cream: Could not tell if it was 
raspberry or strawberry. 

Orange Cream: Rancid. 

Coconut Cream: Good. 

Molasses Chew: Good. 

Vanilla Nougat: Fair. 

Peanut Clusters: Peanuts not roast- 
ed enough. 

Almonds: Good. 


Assortment: Good. 
Remarks: Quality of the candy and 


Taste: Good. 


Appearance of Box: Good. 
Number of Pieces: 3 gold foiled; 35 


Box: Two-layer, silver paper top, 


printed in lavender. Cellulose wrap- 
per. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Top Layer: 3 foil wrapped pieces, 2 
crystallized bonbons; 2 cellulose 
wrapped nougats; 1 cellulose 
wrapped marshmallow caramel; 15 
chocolates. 

Bottom Layer: 3 cellulose wrapped 
nougats; 2 crystallized bonbons; 11 
chocolates. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Centers— 
Maple Pecan Cream: Fair. 
Fig Paste: Good. 
Pineapple Cream: Fair. 
Chocolate Hard Candy Blossom: 
Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Fair. 
Light Pink Cream: Lacked flavor. 
Date: Good. , 
Vanilla Pecan Cream: Fair. 
Coffee Paste: Good. 
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dark coated pieces; 16 light coated 


pieces. 

Dark Coated Centers— 
Caramallow: Good. 
Brazil Nut Taffy: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Pineapple Cream: Good. 
Date: Good. 
Fig Paste: Good. 
Almond: Good. 
Caramel Almond: Good. 
Cream Brazil: Good. 
Chocolate Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Cream and Raisin: Good. 
Marshmallow: Good. 
Fruit Nougat: Good. 
Butterscotch and Cream: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 


Chocolate Fudge and Marshmallow: 


Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Light Coated Centers— 


Raspberry Jelly and Walnut: Good. 


Nut Nougat: Good. 
Date and Nut Paste: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 


packing are good. Suggest that the 
jellies be left out of the assortment 
or better jellies be made. The nougat 
was very short; did not “eat good.” 
Some of the cream centers need 
checking up; orange flavor had 
turned rancid. Pink cream is not up 
to standard; flavor is not right. 


Code 3W 36 
Assorted Chocolates—1 1b.—79c 
(Purchased in a department store, 
New York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two-layer, blue velour embossed 
in gold. Neat looking. Cellulose 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Contents: 2 foiled pieces on top layer; 
2 pieces of glacé pineapple; 2 glacé 
cherries. 

Number of Pieces: 68 pieces. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Color: Too dark. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 








Centers— 

Almond Paste: Good. 

Almond Paste Taffy: Good. 

Date: Good. 

Vanilla Fudge: Fair; too hard. 

Coconut Paste: Good. 

Jelly: Poor flavor. 

Marshmallow: Good. 

Prune Paste: Fair. 

Brazil Piece: Good. 

Pineapple Jelly: Fair. 

Red Jelly: Could not tell what flavor 
it was. 

Almond: Not roasted enough. 

Chocolate Nut Caramel: Tasted like 
scrap. 

Chocolate Paste: Mouldy. 

Almond Flavored Taffy: Fair. 

Glacé Pineapple: Good. 

Glacé Cherry: Good. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Candy is not up to the stand 
ard of 50c the pound chocolates. 
The coating and centers are of the 
cheapest kind. Jellies lack flavors. 
Entirely too many hard fudge pieces 
used in assortment. It does not pay 
to use scrap in caramels at the price 
this box sells at. The chocolate jelly 
or paste piece was very mouldy anii 
had a bad taste. Chocolate coating is 
similar to the quality used on 2% 
chocolates. Centers and coating need 
considerable checking up if this box 
is going to stay on the market. 


Code 3X 36 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—29c 


(Purchased in a railroad depot, Bos- 
on, Mass.) 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Box: Full telescope type, buff color, 
printed in dark brown. Cellulose 
wrapper. 
Number of Pieces: 36; one foiled. 
Chocolate Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 
Centers— 
Butterscotch: Fair; very little butter- 
scotch taste. 
Maple Cream: Fair. 
Fig Jelly: Fair. 
Chocolate Nut Caramel: Scrap taste. 
Orange Cream: Fair. 
Nougatine: Good. 
Cherry Cream: Good. 
Coconut Cream: Good. 
Taffy: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Fudge: Fair. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 


Light Coated Peanut Cluster: Good. 


Light Coated Peanut Taffy: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: We can not expect too much 
at this price. Box had a false bot- 
tom. The consumer will question if 
the box contains a full pound when 
a false bottom is used. 


Code 3Y 36 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—50c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 
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ERIC LEHMAN CHATS ON 


Assorted Chocolates 
Less Than $1.00 Per Pound 


N this month’s Candy Clinic, 

which included packages from 
all sections of the country, we find 
a large number of boxes of assorted 
chocolates priced at amounts from 
50 cents to 87 cents that are almost 
all alike. One or two boxes are 
outstanding, while the balance are 
not in the 50 cents a pound class 
We consider that a few are down 
in the 29 cents a pound class. 

All the boxes are good looking. 
Many are attractive, well finished 
up, neatly packed, and a few look 
like $1.00 boxes. The candy, how- 
ever, is poorly made. 

The centers are of the cheapest 
kind. In many centers we find that 
they have no flavors. Again, some 
contain rank flavors that are un- 
palatable. The cream centers in 
the majority of these chocolates are 
of the crudest kind. It is as easv 
to make good cream centers as it 
is to make bad ones. 

Most of these boxes have a piece 
that looks like nougat, but it is a 
piece similar to salt water taffy. 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Full telescope, white, printed in 
gold, blue and red. Cellulose wrap- 
per. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 42. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers— 
Taffy: Good. 
Nut Taffy: Good. 
Vanilla Nut Fudge: Good. 
Maple Cream: Good. 
Aprico Nut Jelly: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Brazil: Good. 
Coconut Paste: Fair. 
Nut Nougat: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Mint Jelly and Cream: Good. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Chocolate Nut Caramel: Good. 
Hard Candy Nut Blossom: Good. 
Butterscotch: Good. 
Vanilla Buttercream: Good. 
Molasses Sponge: Good. 
Chips: Good. 
Molasses Hard Candy Peanut Blos- 
som: Good. 


Some of the coatings taste as if 
they were made of a very cheap 
cocoa powder. The color of the 
coating is almost black and has a 
bitter taste that does not even taste 
like chocolate. 

A good box of chocolates can be 
made to sell at 50 cents and 60 
cents per pound that will show a 
fair profit to the manufacturer. It 
should be remembered that the con- 
sumer is looking for quality can- 
dies; even more so today than ever. 
not make any difference 
whether the box is priced at 50 
cents a pound or $1.00 per pound, 
the quality has to be good or the 
consumer will not buy it the second 
time. 


It does 


We do, on the other hand, find 
some very good boxes priced at 50 
cents to 60 cents the pound. 

The manufacturer who is putting 
out the 69, 79 and 89 cent boxes will 
have to put out quality candies or 
his repeat business is going to be 
very small, if any. 


Filbert Clusters: Good. 
Molasses Chips: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Almonds: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best 50c 
a pound boxes that the Clinic has 
examined this year. Candy is well 
made, coating is good for this priced 
candy. Well packed and neat look- 
ing box. Well balanced assortment 


Code 3Z 36 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—60c 
(Purchased in a retail store, Boston 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Extension type, cream color, 
printed in blue, black and blue. Cel- 
lulose wrapper 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 42. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers— 

Mint Sponge: Good. 
Chocolate Caramel: Good. 
Moasses Hard Candy: Good. 
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and is an important factor in every Production Manager's career. We sug- 


Ie end ican on new flavors is the secret of this Production Manager's success, 
gest that you make a test of the following: 


CACHOU, M M & R is an unusual quality product for breath tablets and spicy pieces. 


- * . 


TRULIC, M M & R, a true like Licorice Flaver, answering all the purposes for which this flavor 


* = * 


Scene: An actual conference 
in the plant of a successful 
Mid-Eastern Candy Manu- 
facturer. 


* * * 


The Production Manager is 
presenting the results of his 
research on new flavors to 
executives for approval. 


IMITATION HONEY FLAVOR, M M & R. One pound to one thousand pounds of finished 
product. A fine quality product containing all nectar characteristics. 


* » * 


—and, of course, MOHAWK OIL PEPPERMINT, M M & R, in three qualities: Single distilled, 


32 Cliff Street, NEW YORK 





Re-distilled and Triple distilled. The choice of candy makers for thirty-two years. 


Ask for working samples 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, INC. 


Manufacturers of Concentrated Flavors and Essential Oils Since 1895 
444 West Grand Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Orange Cream: Good. 

Lemon Jelly Gums: Good. 
Butterscotch Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Jelly and Mint Cream: Good. 
Caramallow: Good. 

Raisin Clusters: Good. 

Hard Candy Pieces: Grained. 
Nut Cream: Good. 

Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Coffee Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Maple Pecan Cream: Good. 
Ginger and Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 
Chocolate Nut Caramel: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 

Nut Taffy: Good. 
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Chocolate Paste: Good. 
Coconut Cream: Good. 
Nut Nougat: Good. 
Brazil: Good. 

Raisin Clusters: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best 60c 
a pound boxes examined by the 
Clinic this year. Centers were well 
made; coating is good for this priced 
candy. Box was well packed. We 
find many boxes priced above 60c 
that do not compare with these 
chocolates. 


Code 3AA 36 


Chocolate Covered Caramels— 
8 oz.—10c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 
Appearance of Package: Fair. 
Box: One-layer, white, printed in blue 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good 
Number of Pieces: 18. 
Chocolate Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Centers— 
Color: Good 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 
Remarks: At the price of 10c for 8 oz. 
this is a good box of ¢aramels. 
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FOR THE 


Confectionery Industries Exposition 


In New York City, June 8-12 
at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


Candy Manufacturers 
To Exhibit at Exposition, 
Formerly Only for Suppliers 


c. YNFECTIONERY manufacturers for 
the first time in years will have a place with equip- 
ment and supply firms in the forthcoming Exposition 
to be held in connection with the 53rd Annual Con- 
vention of the N.C.A., at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City, June 8 to 12. The arrangement is 
a part of the new developments in plans for the show 
which have rapidly progressed in recent weeks. 

Thus the “Confectionery Industries Exposition” is 
the new name given to the 13th Annual Exposition, as 
planned by the industry leaders who are in charge 
of this year’s Convention Show. Candy manufactur- 
ers will be invited to display their merchandise to the 
jobbers and candy buyers who attend the annual 
exhibition. Reactions to the new plan are enthusias- 
tic and many are expected to participate. 

Plans for what is believed to be the greatest conven- 
tion and exposition in recent years are under way in 
the hands of both the Program and Exposition Com- 
mittees. Usefulness is the objective of both divisions. 

George H. Williamson, N.C.A., past-president, has 
accepted chairmanship of the Program Committee, 
which means that under his able leadership the pro- 
gram is sure to have strong drawing power for manu- 
facturers from all sections of the country. 

As previously announced, William F. Heide is 
Chairman of the General Convention Committee. 

Detailed arrangements for the Annual Production 
Men’s Forum are in the making. This will be a ses- 
sion that production executives will not want to miss. 

N.C.A. Conventions are becoming increasingly con- 
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structive and educational, serving as a fitting climax 
to the year’s work of the trade association. The last 
year’s convention introduced somewhat of a departure 
in program set-up, by featuring the major discussions 
by industry members. This procedure proved popu- 
lar, and at the close many expressed themselves favor- 
able toward a continuance of the plan. Such a plan 
is in contrast to that of building a program around 
prominent outside persons. The 1935 program was 
confined to discussions of topics by and for members 
of the industry. Speakers were given definite time al- 
lotments and the time schedule was firmly adhered to. 

The pace of the meetings were kept at a snappy 
gait by the skilled guidance of the convention leader. 
Discussions from the floor were spontaneous and ex- 
tremely interesting. There was a notable lack of 
argumentative spirit and selfish discussion at these 
meetings. It seemed that those present realized that 
the problems were common and that the one way 





GOING PLACES? 


YOU WON'T HAVE TO TAKE A 
“RUBBER NECK BUS" AROUND 
TOWN TO FIND OUT WHERE ALL 
THE GOOD HOTELS ARE IF YOU 
WRITE — WIRE — OR PHONE THE 
M. C. TO MAKE A RESERVATION 
FOR YOU! 





THIS PROGRESSIVE YOUNG MAN IS THE SYMBOL OF 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE INFORMATION ABOUT THE DOINGS 
IN THE CANDY FIELD. *HE'LL TELL YOU WHAT TO SEE 
AND WHO TO SEE WHILE YOU ARE IN TOWN—AND 
CHEER YOU ON YOUR WAY! 


The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. Phone Barclay 7-1157 











THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
































The Fifty-Third Annual Convention and 





Thirteenth Annual Exposition of 


NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 
JUNE 8th to 12th 





Meet the members of your Association 
here, and enjoy with them the comforts 
and hospitality of The Waldorf-Astoria. 
Rooms are wonderfully comfortable 
...with circulating ice-water...baths 
with tub and shower...radio. Service 
is responsive, yet unobtrusive. And 


Waldorf restaurants afford a wide 


variety of menus and prices, includ- 
ing inexpensive fixed-price meals. 
Located a few block from Grand Cen- 
tral on quiet Park Avenue... but just a 
few steps from the city’s many attrac- 
tions. Crosstown motor-buses pass the 
hotel every three minutes. Special 


room rates are extended to members. 


THE WALDORF « ASTORIA 


PARK AVFNUE 49TH 


TO 50TH NEW YORK 
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YOUR NEW YORK VISIT 





STAY AT THE ROOSEVELT 
It is readily accessible to any part of 
Manhattan and in the very heart of mid- 
town New York.... Just a few steps from 
Radio City, 5th Ave. and Times Square. 


Private passageway from Grand Central 
Terminal to the lobby 


Daily rates from $4.00 


a tg 
Th ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVENUE AT 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 























MAKERS OF SWEETS WON'T FIND A 
“SOUR NOTE" IN THEIR NEW YORK TRIP 


Lexington Ave. at 49th St., N. Y. C. 


“The Truly American Hotel 
With American Traditions” 


Wherever you wish to go in New York . . . to the 
business center, to Radio City, to the Great White Way, 
you find them all just a few minutes from the 
Montclair! That means saving time and taxi fares. 
- The rooms at the Montclair are 

cheerful and attractive—none of 
Only that usual hotel stuffiness. And 
5 50 the rates for such livable rooms 

2 shower and radio and $3.50 for 
double room with bath 


are very moderate. 
CASINO MONTCLAIR 
Gay and beautiful. 
Dinner from $1.25. Luncheon from 65c. 





for an ou'side room with bath, 








Dance to rhythmic melodies. 
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to solve them wouid be through a co-operative ex- 
change of ideas. 
Exposition Exhibitors Signing Up 

Announcement of completion of the Exposition 
Committee was recently made by the N.C.A. Head- 
quarters. Claude S. Allen, of C. S. Allen Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is chairman. Other members are: 
A. M. Kelly, Wallace & Co., Brooklyn, Vice Chair- 
man; Frank Kobak, Metro Chocolate Co., and James 
Cronin, Fanny Farmer Candy Shop, Brooklyn; James 
A. King, The Nulomoline Co., and J. Edward Rowe, 
Ross & Rowe, New York City; George Zirker, Racine 
Confectionery Machine Co., Racine, Wis. 

The 13th Confectionery Industries Exposition will 
be under the well-directed management of The Rob- 
erts Everett Associates. This will be the fourth year 
Roberts Everett has served as Exposition manager. 

Complete information about the next Show, includ- 
ing a floor plan of the Waldorf-Astoria, has been sent 
exhibitors at past expositions to assist them in con- 
tracting for their requirements for this year. 

Due to improved business conditions, and the grow- 
ing prestige of recent Shows, a large number of res- 
ervations are predicted. 

A big attendance of manufacturers is also expected, 
for many are revealing a marked interest in the latest 
developments in methods, equipment and materials of 
the allied industries. 

Entertainment Also Beckons Visitors 

Entertainment and social activities also beckon visi- 
tors to the New York Convention in June. Famed 
the world over for its entertainment, gaiety and luxu- 
riant. hotels, New York City bids fair to make the 
convention attender’s stay a happy as well as profitable 
one. The Entertainment Committee, under the direc- 
tion of Herman L. Hoops, the Dinner Dance Commit- 
tee, under Charles F. Haug, and Golf tournaments 
in charge of J. H. Forsman and David O'Connor, all 
will do their part to foster hospitality and insure an 
entertainment success. 


Steering Committee Named 
at Chicago Meeting 


The following are members of the Steering Com- 
mittee in connection with the General Industry Meet- 
ing which was held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on 
February 27 and 28: 


W. E. Brock, Brock Candy Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Ferdinand Bunte, Bunte Brothers, Chicago, 


Ill.; H. R. Chaoman, New Eng!and Confectionery Co., 
Cambridge, Mass.; C. C. Chase, Chase Candy Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo.; C. O. Dicken, E. J. Brach & Sons, 
Chicago, Ill.; George H. Williamson, Williamson 
Candy Co., Chicago, Ill.; N. S. Reppert, Luden’s, Inc., 
Reading, Pa.; W. C. Dickemeyer, Wayne Candies, 
Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Herman Heide, Henry Heide, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.; Bob McCormack, Bobs Candy 
& Pecan Co., Albany, Ga.; C. E. Marshall, Zion Candy 
Industry, Zion, Ill.; V. L. Price, National Candy Co., 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; H. S. Ridley, New England Con- 


fectionery Co., Cambridge, Mass.; George T. Peck- 
ham, National Candy Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; C. 


H. Woodward, John G. Woodward & Co., Inc., Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 
It is proposed to hold a meeting of the above com- 
mittee sometime before March 15, probably in Chicago. 
Approximately 60 manufacturers of the active 
N.C.A. membership from all sections of the country, 
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excepting the West Coast, assembled for the two-day 
session to discuss means of improving conditions. 
Much optimism grew out of the meetings. Among the 
subjects considered were costs, use of punch boards, 
legislation, and the commodity group reporting plan. 


Federal Trade Commission 
Seeks Increase in Powers 


MEMBERS of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee indicated in the hearing on the Wheeler 
Bill that the measure will probably be enacted this 
session. The Federal Trade Commission’s annual 
report suggests that its authority be extended to per- 
mit it to introduce investigations and that it also be 
permitted to act against practices of trade which are 
unfair or deceptive to the public, disregarding the fact 
that they may or may not injure competitors. The 
Commission has not the authority at present to take 
such steps. 

The principal business objection to the bill is that 
it increases the power of the Commission to pry into 
their affairs and does not increase its power over un- 
fair trade practices. 


January Sales Gain 10.3% 


JANUARY 1936 sales of confectionery and com- 
petitive chocolate products as reported by the Food- 
stuffs Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce were $18,242,909, an increase of 10.3 per 
cent over January 1935. January 1936 shows an in- 
crease of 9.3 per cent over the January 1934 volume. 

Manufacturers of chocolate products competitive 
with confectionery showed an increase of 11.1 per cent 
on the January 1936-35 comparison. Manufacturer- 
retailers showed an increase of 6.7 per cent on the 
same _ basis. 


NEW BRAZII. NUT PIECES 





TWO years of consumer advertising conducted by the Brazil 
Nut Association has enormously stimulated the demand for Brazil 
nut products of all kinds. Confectioners have felt this demand 
and have produced, during the past year, new pieces developed 
by the Association, formulas for which were distributed without 
cost. Shown above are four of these pieces. 


TOP ROW—Brazil nut chews. SECOND ROW—Brazil nut chews 
dipped in vanilla fondant. THIRD HOW—Chocolate bon bons— 
balls of chocolate fondant rolled in finely chopped Brazil nuts. 
BOTTOM ROW—Brazil nut patties, melted fondant flavored with 
vanilla, wintergreen or peppermint (white, pink or green). mixed 

with chopped Brazil nuts. 
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% THERE ARE several reasons why it will 
prove definitely to your advantage to look into 
what Hooton’s Chocolate Coatings offer. Re- 
markable smoothness, lustrous finish, rich 
color and delicious flavor—these are a few of 
the reasons why confectioners who send their 
chocolates into the highest priced markets se- 
lect Hooton’s Chocolate Coatings. 


% Hooton can give you everything that con- 
tributes to highest quality chocolate coatings 
—experience, research, modern manufacturing 
facilities and painstaking care. We invite 
your problems and requirements. 


HOOTON 


CHOCOLATE CO 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Improved Bar Wrapping Machine 

PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY = an- 
nounces an improved Model GH, bar wrapping ma- 
chine. 

This machine will handle bars up to 10 inches in 
length, additional parts being furnished to wrap more 
than one size. 

Flat or “turned-up-side” trays are fed by Card Feed 
located at the end of infeed conveyor. Scored cards 





Packaging Machinery’s Improved GH Bar Wrapping Machine. 


are used to form the trays; they are fed flat and a 
plunger forces the card down between the chain feed 
lugs, turning up the sides and forming the tray. 

Machine uses printed transparent material in_roll 
form, registering the printing on the bar with an Elec- 
tric Eye. Printed foil in ro!l form may also be used, 
and in this case the electric eye is actuated by reflect- 
ing light. An inner liner may be used in addition to 
the outer wrapper, the cut-off of both sheets being the 
same. 

If printed paper wrappers are used, the machine is 
built with sheet-feed. 

An outstanding advantage claimed for this machine 
is the neat, firmly sealed wrapping it makes on irregu- 
lar-shaped as well as regular shaped bars. 





Salesmen Meet at Boston Sine 13-16 


Boston has been selected for the annual convention of the 
National Confectionery Salesmen's Association which is to 
be held at the Hotel Statler, June 13-16. Arrangements for 
the four-day meeting are in the hands of Fred J. Collins. 


Bakers Pick Atlantic City, September 28 Week 


THE American Bakers Assn. will hold its National Con- 
ference and Exposition at the Atlantic City Auditorium the 
week of September 28, 1936. 





Samuel Opler, former vice-president of Rockwood & Co.., 
has opened offices at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, where together 
with a group of associates he will direct the national sales 
of a number of non-competing manufacturers and will act 
as sales consultant and merchandising counselor. 

* * 


James F. Cyphers, formerly vice-president in charge of 
production for Runkel Brothers, Inc., now is plant super- 
intendent with Rockwood & Co., Brooklyn. 

oe o* ak 

The Nuss Confectionery Co., Cincinnati, one of the in- 
dustry'’s old-time firms, has gone out of business. Auction 
of machinery was held March 9-10. 
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Sugar Distribution Gained 4.9%, in 1935 

DISTRIBUTION of sugar in the United States 
during 1935 totaled 5,869,926 long tons, raw sugar 

value, as against 5,593,779 tons in the previous ) ear, 
an increase of 276,147 tons, or approximately 4.9 
per cent according to Lamborn & Company. 

Cane sugar distribution totaled 4,540,4é/ tons as 
compared with 4,198,118 tons in 1934, an increase 
of 345,369 tons, equivalent to 8.2 per cent. Beet 
sugar distribution amounted to 1,326,439 tons, a de- 
crease of 69,222 tons, or 4.9 per cent, when com- 
pared with the 1,395,661 tons distributed during 
1934. 


Economy Equipment Announces 


Southern California Representative 

BAKERS SERVICE CO., Inc., 507 East Third 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif., will represent Economy 
Equipment in the southern California district. Bakers 
Service Company handles equipment for the confec- 
tionery industry and is regarded as well equipped to 
serve the industry. 


Kohnstamm Salesman Retires 

GEORGE VERRY, for thirty years with H. Kohn- 
stamm & Co., Chicago, as salesman retired March 1. 
Mr. Verry at one time covered the entire Western ter- 
ritory of the United States, and for the last years 
covered the South. At present Mr. Verry lives in 
Detroit but will make his home in Toronto, Ontario. 
His friends all wish him lots of luck. 





New Type Gas Burner 

A TYPE of gas burner, comparatively new in the 
confectionery industry, suitable for use in open fire 
gas candy furnaces and nut roasters, is manufactured 
by the Burdett Manufacturing Co., Chicago. The 
burner is designed to produce direct and controlled 
radiant heat like that from an electrical unit, with no 





Burdett Gas Burner showing arrangement of burner heads. 


flame around sides of kettle. The Burdett burner as- 
sures complete combustion, eliminating fumes and odor 
of gas. 

The burner has no moving parts except motor and 
blower, both of which are outside of the heating unit, 
and can be placed at any angle. 

The high and rapid heat transference is said to make 
possible a 15 per cent saving of gas. It also makes 
for cooler working conditions and is a time saver. 
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The art of making fine candy 
requires more than skill and experience. 
Good materials are the first essentials. 






ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


CORN SYRUP 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. «+ «+ ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 











ATLAS 
GENUINE FRUIT EXTRACTS 


SEMI-PASTE FORM 














A new form of GENUINE Fruit Extract possessing a!l 
the NATURAL qualities of the fresh-picked FRUIT. 


ESTABLISHED 
An EXTRACT which will add a superior quality to your CONFECTIONS 


_- j—— 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO., INC. 


83-93 Park Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. it E. WMinois St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





First Producers of Certified Colors | 
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BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK: 25 West Broadway 
BOSTON: 131 State Street 
LOS ANGELES: 412 West Sixth Street 








Call us into consultation on your chocolate problems. 


MERCKENS CHOCOLATE CoO., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


You | 
Cannot Be Too Careful 


in the selection of your Chocolate Coat- 
ings. See that they harmoniously blend 
with their centers. 


We specialize in making particular 
Chocolate Coatings which properly 
set off your individual candies. 


AGENCIES: 
CHICAGO: Handler & Merckens, Inc. 
180 West Washington St. 
DENVER: Western Bakers Supply Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY: W. H. Bintz Co. 




















DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY, MARCH-APRIL, 
1936 REFERENCE AND PRICE LIST. Issued by Dodge 
& Olcott, New York, N. Y. 

FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Trade Promotion Series—No. 162. <A brochure illustrated 
by charts and stating the facts of foreign trade of the 
United States. Issued by U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN DUSTUBE COLLECTOR. A folder de- 
scribing and illustrating the American Dustube Collector. 
Issued by the American Foundry Equipment Company, 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

FLOOR TRUCKS—A new illustrated circular for fac- 
tory and warehouse Floor Trucks and Lift Trucks equipped 
with noiseless, easy rolling. rubber-tired wheels. Issued by 
Lewis-Shepard Company, Watertown, Mass. 

G-E VISUAL INSPECTION X-RAY UNIT AND 
CONVEYOR. A pamphlet containing information as to 
the use of this X-Ray unit for visual inspection and exam- 
ination of foods. Issued by General Electric X-Ray Cor- 
poration, Chicago, III. 

FRITZSCHE. BROTHERS. INC., MARCH, 1936, 
WHOLESALE PRICE LIST. Issued by Fritzsche 
Brothers, Inc.. New York, N. Y. 

THE NATIONAL MARKETING REVIEW. A book- 
let containing marketing information for both the profes- 
sional man and the student. Issued by Business Publica- 
tions, Inc., Chicago, III. 

LAMBORN’S SUGAR STATISTICAL BULLETIN. 


Issued by Lamborn & Company. Inc., New York City. 
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Good Chocolates Good Business 
Package Clinic Approves 


COMMENT: “We were quite pleased to note 
that you have picked our Dainties package for rec- 
ognition in your Packaging Clinic and also the kind 
remarks you made about the same. We also note 
that you gave one of our good customers a good 
send-off. It makes us feel that it is worthwhile 
making good chocolates, in spite of the fact that it 
is good business, too.”—-New York Manufacturer. 

REPLY: Good quality certainly is good busi- 
ness. That’s why we advocate it in every depart- 
ment. Your product was worthy of a good package 
—but the package was not better than the contents, 
which we find true in too many cases. 


Our Packaging Clinic Pleases 


COMMENT: “We chall appreciate your send- 
ing six copies of The MANUFACTURING CON- 
FECTIONER to us at once, as we are very inter- 
ested in the selections made by your Candy Packag- 
ing Clinic, which selected the Merckens Superfine 
Vanilla Chocolate Wafers box that was manufac- 
tured by us. 

“We congratulate you on promoting this clinic 
and indeed appreciate the fact that our package was 
selected by your clinic.”—Box Manufacturer. 


J. E. Saum Co., Dayton, Ohio, has been taken over by 
one of the Talmages of the old Underwood & Talmage Co. 
* ” 


Paul Nieter is now factory manager for The Banta Com- 


pany, Lima, Ohio. He was formerly with Fort Wayne 
Candy Co. 
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SALESMEN’S SLANTS 


C. RAY FRANKLIN, Speaking from Kansas City 


URING the last month 

the Middle West has 
been covered with a blank- 
et of snow and ice which 
has not been equaled in 
fifty years, according to the 
records. In parts of the 
territory the roads have 
been impassable for weeks, 
and traveling very exten- 
sively about the trade has 
been almost impossible. 
This of course has retarded 
business, and even the cit- 
ies have suffered a loss in 
business due to the cold 
weather, as consumers sim- 
ply have been staying at 
home and not shopping. It 
has been a real set-back to 
business and we will have 
to hurry to catch up for 
the time we have lost so far this year. 








The Kansas City ined report a slow business this past 
month, due to inclement weather. As | write this article, 
from all reports we have gone through our worst weather 
and from now on we may expect a let-up, which is encour- 
aging. The Kansas City Candy Club held its monthly meet- 
ing a few days ago and there was a surprise meeting for 
the jobbers which was enjoyed by all. 

_ 

The St. Louis jobbers report only a fair business the past 
month, as they also have been experiencing a fierce time, 
which included snow, ice, and rain. Bill Milligan, of the 
General Candy Co., advised the writer that he was pleased 
that his business had been as good as it had, considering 
all the reverse conditions they have suffered. 

ok * * 

Basil Palmer, of The Bartlett Factory, was busy getting 
his Easter line together and was of the opinion that this 
year would be as good, if not better, than last, judging from 
what he could learn so early in the season. 

Aleck Abrahmson, salesmanager for Sweets Company of 
America, New York makers of the nationally known Tootsie 
Rolls, spent a week with your humble servant calling upon 
the jobbers in Lowa and Missouri. It was a good will tour 
and the buyers were all glad to see Aleck again and hear 
his enthusiastic Tootsie Talks. 

* ‘ o* 

Walter Williams of the Williams Crahan Candy Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., manufacturers to the jobbers, is 
back on the job again after a short illness. You cannot 
keep a good fellow down, you know. Glad to see you back 
again, Walter! 

+ * 
There was a young lady named Banker, 
Who slept while the ship lay at anchor; 
She awoke in dismay 
When she heard the mate say: 
“Now hoist up the topsheet and spanker.” 
—M. Keshen, Pres., American Mint Corp., 
& 6 @ 


D. E. Richards, President of The Richards-Scheble Candy 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, sprung the following one on the 
writer a few days ago: “What is the definition of a boy?” 
he queried. “Don’t know,” L replied. “A noise with dirt 
on it!” declared D. E. Not so bad, eh? 


x * * 
George Wilson of The Euclid Candy Co., Brooklyn, told 
me the following: “You look worried.” “Yeah. My wife’s 


been away for six weeks.” “Well?” “Trouble is, I wrote 
her every week and said I spent my evenings at home, and 
now she’s back and the light bill came in yesterday for 
only 80 cents.” May I add it was not George's bill! 

* * * 

Vincent L. Price, prominent actor w ho is playing opposite 
Helen Hayes in “Regina” (stage play), is the son of Vin- 
cent L. Price, President of the National Candy Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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TWICE the service from BURMAK 
Bottomer, Feed and Batch Roller Belts. 


BETTER bottoms and longer wear from 
BURMAK Glazed Enrober Belts. 


SAFETY from foreign matter in your 


goods when you use BURMAK 
Caramel Cutter Boards. 


BURRELL BELTING COMPANY 


413 S. HERMITAGE AVENUE - - - - - - - - CHICAGO 








cooling and drying problems this 
season to those specializing in this 
work? 


Progressive candy manufacturers 
are right now modernizing their 
plants to serve their customers bet- 
ter, to meet competition more easily, 
and to reduce their manufacturing 
costs. 


« « 


Recommendations and _ estimates 
given without obligation. Circulars 
on “LUSTR - KOOLD” CHOCO- 
LATE COOLING CONVEYORS, 
‘“*“ECONOMY’’ AIR CONDI- 
TIONES, and “ECONOMY” BELT- 
TURN mailed upon request. 


ECONOMY EQUIPMENT CO. 


538 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO, ILL. 
JOHN SHEFFMAN BAKERS SERVICE CO. 
AA 152 W. 42nd St. 507 East Third St. 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif. 


« « 


« 
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Behind that name stands 
a full century of service to 
MANUFACTURERS of CHOCOLATE. 
lt is a positive guarantee that 
machinery and equipment bearing 
the LEHMANN trade mark are 
the very finest that human _ skill 
and engineering ability can produce. 


Let LEHMANN Engineers 
solve your equipment problem. 


* 
J. M. LEHMANN CO., INC. 


Established 1834 
250 W. Broadway, New York, 
PLANT: LYNDHURST, N. J. 


i “We 











for 
PECTIN CANDIES | 


COMPLETE READY TO USE 


SPEAS MFG. CO.--K.C.MO. 
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How to Make Candy Easter Baskets 
(Continued from Page 23) 
to make it adhere. 
little basket. 
The handles are made for these baskets in the same 


This gives you a quickly made 


manner as for the above, excepting that you only use 
two strands. Make the handles the proper size and 
shape to fit the baskets and lay them nearby. 

Now to put the bottom in these baskets, cook a 
small batch of clear hard candy. Lay the baskets in 
a row on the slab, and pour the batch which you have 
just cooked into a funnel. Drop enough into each 
basket to fill in the bottom. Do not permit the baskets 
In a few minutes when the bottoms 
have set sufficiently, move the baskets to a cooler spot 
on the slab to keep them from sticking. Use the bal- 
ance of the hot syrup to stick on the handles. The 
bottoms should always be run in clear candy, regard- 


to set too long. 


less of the basket color. 

The little baskets are very appealing to children 
when filled with spun sugar and small eggs or a deco- 
rated chocolate egg. 


Nat'l Popcorn Products Co. Changes Name 
to Peck-O-Fun Company 


E. F. CHAMBLISS, President, has announced change 
of name of the National Popcorn Products Co., Inc., to the 
Peck-O-Fun Company. The newly organized firm which 
is now installing machinery and expects to be in production 
soon at 1428 West 37th Street, Chicago, was recently in- 
corporated under the former name but changed the title 
of the company about ten days later. 

“We will manufacture popcorn specialties, including some 
new popcorn items which we believe have never been seen 
before,” said Mr. Chambless. “The Peck-O-Fun Company 
will distribute through the wholesale trade, nationally.” 

Officers of the company, besides E. F. Chambless, Pres- 
ident, are John F. Roorda, Vice-President, and Joseph W. 
Fay, Treasurer. They were formerly associated with the 
Cracker Jack Company a number of years. 

The friendliest of feelings continue toward the company 
with which. they were formerly associated, Mr. Chambless 
said in an interview with The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
which he declared was the first official release of the cor- 
rect names of the officers and the facts about the company. 
As they have previously appeared elsewhere incorrectily. 





Loft Reports Loss 


Loft, Inc., reports for 1935 a net loss from operations of 
$229,551, which excludes profit and loss debits of $139,693. 

Happiness Candy Stores, Inc., and its subsidiaries, Ta- 
crob Corporation and Leeds’ Restaurant, Inc., report for 
1935 a net loss from operations of $296,434 after taxes, de- 
preciation and other charges, exclusive of profit and loss 
items aggregating $92,520. 


S. W. C. A. Elects L. V. Jones 


L. V. JONES, confectionery jobber in the South, and 
former vice-president of the S. W. C. A., has been elevated 
to the presidency by the unanimous vote of the Board of 
Directors to fill the vacancy created by the resignation of 
W. M. Wallace of The Brower Candy Company of Atlanta. 

Mr. Jones, a member of the firm of Cozby, Templeton & 
Co., has served the association as state chairman for South 
Carolina for several years. 





Sweets Company of America, Inc., maker of Tootsie 
Rolls, has appoined Reese, Rossiter & Co., New York, to 
direct a national advertising campaign. In its promotion 
work Sweets Company will distribute several million book- 
marks to children. 
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Ss Cc T i N 
NON-CRACKING ==The= 


/ ; 
CLhus you Gove unto 


the matte of vanilla 


IMPROVEMENT lately ? 
* 


} of Yack$or, Michigan 





KENLIT 


COATED FABRIC COOLING 


BELTS 


ARE BUILT FOR MONTHS 
OF LONG, HARD SERVICE 


LIGHT WEIGHT AND DOUBLE TEXTURE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


ORDER ONE NOW! 


KENLIT MFG. CO. 


MEDFORD ....+s- MASS. 








ACME LINE 


® KETTLES 

® MIXERS 

® COOLING SLABS 

® PANS 

® CONTINUOUS 
COOKERS 

® MARSHMALLOW 
BEATERS 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICES 
ON REQUEST 


ACHE COPPERSMITHING SEAS 


2535 Maypole Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Gelatine 


Where to Buy It 
for 
Marshmallows 
Biscuit Toppings 
Icings 
Crystal Gelatine Co. 
PEABODY, MASS. 


Branch Offices-Warehouses: 


New York, gy Pittsburgh, 
Chi g lev: 3 A 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 





A DISPLAY adveftise- 
ment in the Adlet Section 
of THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER 
will keep your name and 
products before the con- 
fectionery industry the 
year ’round. 


The MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 


Chicago, Ill. 


FOR 


SLABBING PURPOSES 


USE 


KREM OL 


OILS and GREASES 


TASTELESS — ODORLESS 
ALL GRADES 


Sherwood Petroleum Company, Inc. 


Bush Terminal Bldg. No. 1, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Refinery — Warren, Pa. 
Stocks Carried in Principal Cities 























"1,000 Manufacturers Can't Be Wrong.” 

















The SIMPLEX VACUUM COOKER 


A revolution in the technique of 
cooking and cooling fondant, taf- 
fies, etc., as well as hard candies. 


Manufactured by 
VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY CO 


Distributed by 

SIMPLEX CONFECTIONERY MCHY. CO. 
Sole Agents 

15 Park Row New York 














New! 

Cold process Butter Cream Fond- 
ant; rancid proof. Simple to 
make. Sample upon request. 


Cc. W. LOHMEYER 
CONSULTING CONFECTIONER 











Supplant dirt and unsanitary starch by the 
FRIEND HAND-ROLL METHOD preducing 
the highest quality, lewest cest and 


fer any volume requirements from candy 
kitchen te the largest plants. 

Write for particulars 
HARRY L. FRIEND 
52 India Street - Boston, Mass. 
USED THE WORLD OVER 
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aA XI MU ia > = que & ame | New York Association Expands Credit Exchange 
A | To Include New Englarid States 

e A e A C H T y Ss: Che Credit Committee of the Assn. of Manufacturers of 
| Confectionery and Chocolate in the State of New York con 
tinues to expand its credit exchange. Last August they 
PER BATCH | obtained from Dun & Bradstreet an arrangement under 
which they provided for the aaron members an in 
Form6 — Style R tegrated system of ledger clearances on Candy Jobbers in 
TWIN PULLER | the States of New York, New Jersey and Connecticut. 



































a Later the State of Pennsylvania was added. This servic: 
batch. Pulls either hard-boiled or has enabled the membership to exercise a closer control of 
soft-boiled goods credits 

Can be operated at any speed ’ E 
desired. Has variable speed con- Now Dun & Bradstreet has agreed to expand the serv 
trol, self-contained electric motor ice and to start clearances on the balance of names in the 
drive Ne FE lz ate y “tic ¢ ¢ - 

Can be used for 2 batches at New England states. Connecticut has already been set up 
once—either the same or different so they will start clearances for the Association on candy 
colors or flavors = . . ¢ <r ee B oa , >} . — 

cles tar aametete Gesevtetten jobbers in the states of Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 

B and price Vermont and New Hampshire. 

Other sizes and styles—capaci- a . b vee pe ; . 
ie a Ee iy 4 \ccording to reports, Dun & Bradstreet will supply the 
All parts interchangeable. | members with the necessary form Any thoughts or sug- 

gestions should be forwarded to Mr. Norbert Kellman, 
Rebuilt Models Available | Chairman of the Credit Committee, care Elbee Chocolate 
Form 6—Style R & echowunteh caving te pee | Co., Inc., Brooklyn, or to William C. Kimberly, Secretary. 
TWIN PULLER sible by installing a rebuilt at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 
Capacity 15 to 100 Ibs. model. Write for information. 
each side. 














Bunte Doubles Profit in 1935 


BUNTE BROTHERS, Chicago, have reported 1935 net 
profits nearly double those of the preceding year. Net after 
all charges and provisions for federal taxes totaled $257,699 
against $137,342 in 1934. This was equal to $2.66 a com- 
mon share as compared with $1.27 a year ago. 

Gross profits from sales amounted to $1,212,817. Selling, 
general, and administrative expenses required $893,246, leav- 
ing net operating profit of $319,571 against $179,240 in 1934. 

The balance sheet placed total current assets of $1,328,920, 


THE ORIGINAL CANDY PULLER ay $405,414 was cash. Current liabilities totaled 

D:rectors of B > Brothers have placed the new 5 pe 
HILDRETH PULLING MACHINE co. cent pe sale Br ap te ie cache nage A + cat Salis aed A oe 
153 Crosb y Street, New York, N. resumption of common dividends which have lapsed since 


ee ad memes ee ee February, 1932. 
Resumpt.on of common stock dividends was voted with 


declaration of 50 cents a share payable April 1 to stock- 
holders of record March 25. The last previous distribution 
on the issue was $1 a share February 1, 1932. 

A distribution of 14% per cent on the new 5 per cent $100 


par value pre‘erred was declared payable June 1 to holders 
(| I R IC f of record May 25. 
Directors also voted re-election of all officers of the com 





PFIZER 


QUALITY 
y 





pany at the meeting. 
4 CI D General Candy Earnings Gain Over 1934 
oFelttiela-148 CRYSTAL THE General Candy Corp., Chicago, reports net profits 
GRANULAR . of $177,431, or $1.65 a share on the class A stock, during 
1935, compared with $132,178, or $1.23 a share, in 1934. 
President George H. Williamson predicted this year’s busi- 
TA RTA B | [ ness “will be at least as favorable as it was during last 
year.” 

Several bookkeeping changes have been made, including 
transfer of $177,387 from earned surplus to capital surplus 
and writing off good-will, trade names, trade-marks, etc.. 
formerly carried at $325,000, by a charge against capital 

POWOERED CRYSTAL surplus. 
GRANULAR —_—— 

E. J. Brach & Sons Report Best Profit in 5 Years 

5 THE best profit in five years was realized by E. J. Brach 
& Sons, Chicago, in 1935, according to their annual report 
Net profit of $339,877, or $1.92 a share on the capital stock, 
compares with a profit of $316,534, or $1.79 a share in 1934. 
Working capital at the close of the year amounted to 
$2,276,357 against $2,370,803 at the end of the previous year. 

Surplus for the year after dividends amounted to 3583,- 

— 237, and total surplus rose to $1,360,142 from $1,057,520 at 
CHAS PFI 7ER £ ( Inc. the end of 1934, the total including capital surplus of $178,- 
19] 7190 ¢ s Oo “2 ¢ ¢ 
s a9 092 and $219,930 representing apprec: ation in value of plant. 
Sweets Company Buus Gain 
8i MAIDEN LANE Sweets Comipany of America reports for 1935 a net profit 














new YORK of $62,884, equal to 76 cents a share on &2,201 shares ef $50 
par capital stock, exclusive of treasury shares, compared 
444 w GRAND AVE with $41,807, or 51 cents a share in 1934. 
a es 
CHICAGO, it i Carl Graeser, of National Candy Co., was recently elected 
President of the Cincinnati Candy Recovery Assn. 
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ADVERTISING PAGES REMOV 


CANDY PACKAGING 
AND MERCHANDISING AIDS 


A SECTION DEVOTED TO BETTER PACKAGING AND MERCHANDISING METHODS 





The Proper Use of 


COLORS IN CANDY PACKAGING 


* By ERNST A. SPUEHLER 
Herbert Bielefeld Studio, Chicago 

Designer and Member The Candy Packaging Board of 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


x: IRS play a major role in the successful 
merchandising of confectionery, both in reflecting the 
character and seasonableness of the merchandise and 
in obtaining desirable display at the point of sale. The 
attractiveness with which a candy or chocolate item is 
wrapped determines in a large measure its sales suc- 
cess. Manufacturers and merchandisers today have 
become color conscious, and have learned the language 
of colors and their uses. 

We find that one color expresses a certain mood and 
that another color has an entirely different effect. The 
expression of color is like music, drama or comedy, 
prose or poetry, depending upon the shade, use, in- 
tensity or light. Colors have a definite and distinctive 
language all of their own. 

In making use of that language we have learned to 
express sensations with colors, and in merchandising 
confections it is employed to convey appetite appeal. 
We indicate warmth with shades of red and orange, 
and richness with browns. Coolness is depicted with 
blue, green, silver, and white. 

Certain colors have gradually woven themselves into 
the traditions of our every day life, and thus are used 
in connection with the merchandising seasons. 


For instance, we have adopted holly red and green 
to express the spirit of Christmas; scarlet red for St. 
Valentine’s Day; emerald green for St. Patrick’s Day; 
purple, yellow, white, and lavender for Easter ; Laurier 
pink, red, and white for Mothers’ Day; Yale blue and 
orange-gold for Fathers’ Day; shades of green for 
spring; red, white and blue for Memorial Day, Inde- 
pendence Day, and other patriotic holidays; white and 
green for summer; tan and brown for autumn; burnt 
orange and black for Hallowe’en; orange for Thanks- 
giving, and so on. 

A brief study of some of the practical fundamentals 
of colors is worth while in helping us to use them 
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wisely. Let us therefore consider further how we 
employ them to express ideas. 

In presenting an appeal to the moods, brightness and 
gaiety call for bright hues of primary colors—blue, red, 
and yellow. These colors in strong tones excite the 
senses and attract attention. To obtain the desired ef- 
fect, the artist arranges them in contrasting masses and 
dashing designs. 

Dignity and high character or quality usually find 
their best expression in softer tones and blends of pri- 
mary colors. Areas of primary colors in deeper hues 
that suggest richness are sometimes used, but the con- 
trasting combinations are presented sparingly in smaller 
areas, often as trimming or in border designs. Clarity 
of colors are especially important in expressing selec- 
tive taste, as this has the connotation of purity. Delicacy, 
then, is indicated with careful selections of pastel shades 
in subtle blends. Textures, too, are reflected with 
colors, through our association of some colors in their 
natural state, and the intensity and light treatment of 
others. Gold and silver, for instance, suggest metallic 
textures. Dark shades in harsh tones that reflect glints 
of sunlight alse suggest hard or strong textures. Sub- 
dued light reflections from less intense hues and lighter 
shades of colors, on the other hand, suggest softer tex- 
tures. Similarly, toughness is suggested by opaque or 
non-transparent colors which permit no penetration of 
vision but at the same time absorb some light and 
usually are found in dull finishes. 

While textures are related to various types of candy 
packaging materials, appetite appeal should be kept in 
mind. Too often the consumer is made color and ink 
conscious instead of candy minded. 

These general facts are of vital importance in our 

(Turn to Page 59) 





* CORRECT colors create a 
greater market for your product. 
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DISCOVERED! A New Way 


to Package Candies (Corrugated) 


CORRODEK TRAYS 


Truly an 
amazing help 
to manufac- 
turers who 
want a spe- 


cial rush 
package 
minus the 


bother of art 
work, plates, 
and _ special 
printing. 

c oO ®- 
RODEK 
TRAYS are 
die-cut from 
bright _col- 
ored  corru- 
gated paper, with reinforced backing of heavy white 
tag or parchment. Any size—square or oblong. 
Shipped flat .. . quickly set-up on the packing table. 
Ideal for Bon Bons, Sugar Mints, moulded hard, or 
fragile pieces, as well as Marshmallows, Glace 
Fruits, Stuffed Dates, or Chocolates. 


No charge for test samples. Send inside package 
dimensions and tell us what you want to pack—We’'ll 
do the rest—No obligations. 

Also corrugated glassine and parchment sheets, discs, 
or pads. Write— 


Sherman Paper Products Corp. 
Newton Upper Falls, (Boston) Mass. 


New York Chicago Atlanta Los Angeles 





Designer's suggestion for use of Corrodek Trays 
in the packaging of bon bons or chocolates. 














ALWAYS 
DEPENDABLE 











IDEAL 


WRAPPING MACHINES 


The satisfaction of KNOWING 
that their wrapping machines 
will give EFFICIENT, UNIN- 
TERRUPTED SERVICE AT ALL 
TIMES is just one reason why 
candy manufacturers the world 
over prefer IDEAL Equipment. 


pendable and economical. The 
SENIOR MODEL wraps 160 
pieces per minute; the SPE- 
CIAL MODEL wraps 240 pieces 
per minute. 


Both machines are built for the 


These machines, suitable for most exacting requirements 
both large and small manufac- and carry our unqualified 
turers, are fast, always de- guarantee. 


Write For Complete Specifications and Prices 
IDEAL WRAPPING | MACHINE CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. - - - U.S. A. 
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6th Package Show 
Draws Candy Men 


Many Compete forAwards 
in Brilliant New York Meet— 
Supplies, Machines Exhibited 


Px. JBABLY the greatest interest ever 
shown by members of the confectionery industry in 
the Annual Packaging Exposition and Conferences 
sponsored by the American Management Association 
was evidenced at the recent 6th Packaging Show held 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, March 3 to 6. 

Candy manufacturers and their representatives 
showed particular interest in the extensive exhibits of 
the manufacturers of packaging materials, and machin- 
ery displayed at the Exposition. Many also attended 
the conference sessions devoted to the various phases 
of packaging and shipping container problems. 

The Exposition which was larger than ever before, 
was thronged with vistors every day from 12 noon to 
10 p.m. The conference sessions were held each morn- 
ing, extending to round table luncheon sessions. The 
annual Packaging Clinic, where interesting packages 
of various manufacturers were discussed and criticized, 
was held Wednesday afternoon. 

Numerous confectionery packages were on display 
throughout the Exposition hall in the booths of exhib- 
itors—adding to the colorful array of papers, trans- 
parent cellulose, foils, and containers of all types. 


Compete for Wolfe Award 

Although the annual Irwin D. Wolfe Trophy for 
distinctive merit in packaging was awarded to the Five 
Star Anti-Freeze container used by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., a number of candy and choco- 
late manufacturers competed for honors in the sixteen 
merchandising classifications. Among the competing 
confectionery items and manufacturers are the follow- 
ing : 

“Hershey's Milk Chocolate Kisses,’ Hershey Choco- 
late Sales Corp.; Chocolates and Bonbons, Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co.; Penetro cough drops, Plough, Inc. ; 
Gingham Cellophane bags, E. H. Edwards Co.; Wil- 
liamsburg Candy, Mount Vernon Candy, Martha Wash- 
ington Candies, Inc.; Beech-Nut Xmas Box, Beech- 
Nut Packing Co.; Candy box—the “Glo-Wyn,” Ste- 
phen F. Whitman & Sons; “Bradway” chocolate syrup, 
Bradway Chocolate Co. ; also: 

“Nibs” Counter Display, National Licorice Co.; 
“American Queen” candy box; King Candy Co., Hol- 
low Hearts, 4 oz. and 8 oz., and line of chocolate pack- 
ages, Rockwood & Co. 


Winners in All-American Competition 

The Confectionery industry, however, was reported 
among the winners in the All-America Package Com- 
petition held by Modern Packaging, the awards for 
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which were given at a banquet and discussion held 
during the AMA show. Rockwood & Co., of Brook- 
lyn, won a Gold Medal in the bags and envelopes divi- 
sion for its line of chocolate wafers in printed Cello- 
phane bags. Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Co., of Lititz, 
Pa., won a Silver Award in the wrappings division 
with its printed Sylphrap covered 5c bars. E. H. 
Edwards, Co., Chicago, won a bronze award for its 
printed cellulose bags of marshmallows. Also a Gold 
Award, won by a carton of Marshall Field & Co., was 
designed by Ernst A. Spuehler, prominent designer and 
member of the Candy Packaging Board of The Manv- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER. (This, however, was not 
a candy box.) 


Addresses on Packaging 


E. A. Tatum, of Bauer & Black, who addressed one 
of the conferences, said the fundamental purposes of 
the package are to contain and identify the commodity, 
and to identify its maker. The secondary functions 
which include helping to sell the goods, may be divided 
into display value, advertising value, suitability to sur- 
roundings, re-use, etc. 

C. B. Larrabee of Printer’s Ink pointed out notice- 
able trends in package designs. He said: 

“To my mind the idea of cross advertising has never 
been properly explored. There are so many ways that 
a manufacturer of a line of packages can operate ef- 
fectively. He can use one package to advertise the re- 
mainder of the line; he can enable a leader to carry 
along a line of weaker products ; he can enable a weaker 
product to get the benefit of the leader's success. 
I have wondered why more manufacturers have ndt 
availed themselves of every such opportunity.” 

“Manufacturers are giving more and more attention 
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AMONG WINNERS IN ALL-AMERICA COMPETITION 







































































“TO SEE ME IS TO BUY ME” 
says this group of inexpensive packaged 
candy by Rockwood & Co., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

There is no denying the eye-appeal of 
candy in transparent packages. so it had 
to be done, but it was the splendid job 
they did in mixing with it the right 

t of design and d ti that 
won for Rockwood the Gold Award in 
this year’s All-America Package Compe- 
tition, sp d by Modern Packaging. 

Water chocolates are packed in bags 
with colored lines that show the even- 
ness of the packing and other candies of 
irregular size and shape have modest 
litle leaf sprays r ing diag lly 
through the package. setting off their 
dignified label. 

Their special attention to packaging 
has boosted their turnover by a large 
margin. Made of Du Pont Cellophane. the 
Bags were produced by Shellmar Prod- 

ucts Co., Chicago. 




















THESE Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Bar wraps. which won Silver 
Award, were designed and produced by Forbes Lithograph Mig. 
Co., Boston, on Sylphrap, a product of the Sylvania Industrial 
Corporation. They form a colorful and highly lustrous method of 
product wrapping. devoid of color odor. The material lends itself 
favorably to automatic machine wrapping—the machine (oi 
Package Machinery Co.) being equipped with an electric eye to 
obtain proper registration. 
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Numerous suppliers of packaging materials to confectioners ex- 

hibited at the 6th Packaging Show in New York, at Hotel Pennsyl- 

vania, March 3-6. Representative of these is the above display 
featured by Sylvania Industrial Corporation, New York. 


to their machinery problems, and these are becoming 
more and more important,” declared Mr. Larrabee. 
Ray M. Schmitz, General Food Sales Co., said: 
“Consumers are becoming more style conscious, and for 
this reason no package imposes a perpetual franchise.” 


Among Exposition Exhibitors 

Among the exhibitors of packaging materials, equip- 
ment and supplies and products serving the confection- 
ery industry are the following: 

Amsco Packaging Machinery Co., New York City, 
pagkaging machinery; Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co,, Lancaster, Pa., closures ; Container Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, Ill., corrugated containers; Continental 
Can Co., New York City, metal cans; Du Pont Cello- 
phane Co., Inc., New York City, Cellophane wraps; 
J. L. Ferguson Co., Joliet, Ill., Packaging machinery ; 
The Foxon Company, Providence, R. I., labels and 
seals; Robert Gair Co., New York City; corrugated 
containers ; The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, 
OMhie, corrugated shipping cases; Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., parchment wraps; 
J. M. Lehmann Co., Inc., New York City, machinery ; 
National Adhesives Corp., New York City, adhesives ; 
Package Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass., packaging 
machinery; Pioneer Paper Stock Co., Chicago, IIL, 
paper; Reynolds Metals Co., Inc., New York City, 
metals-foil; The S. K. Smith Co., Chicago, IIl., fancy 
containers ; Stokes & Smith Co., St. Louis, Mo., pack- 
aging machinery ; Sylvania Industrial Corp., New York 
City, Sylphwrap wrappings ; Triangle Package Machin- 
ery Co., Chicago, Ill., packaging machinery. 


Seen at the Packaging Show 
Among the Candy Manufacturers 


THE Packaging Show was attended by numerous 
representatives from the Candy industry. Many firms 
in the East were represented by several of their execu- 
tives, while others came from the Midwest and South- 
western states. 

For instance, there was C. C. Chase, President of Chase 
Candy Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; Herman L. Heide, of Henry 
Heide, Inc., New York; Herman L. Hoops, of Hawley & 
Hoops, New York; Elizabeth M. Graham and H. C. Mc- 
Lean, of New England Confectionery Co., Cambridge, 
Mass.; C. F. Haug, Mason Au & Magenheimer Co., Brook- 
lyn; H. H. Hoben, Mars, Inc., Chicago; Frank Kobak, The 
Metro Chocolate Co., Inc., Brooklyn: Mr. Lobell, Rock- 
wood & Co., Brooklyn; Mrs. Prudence W. Allured, repre- 
senting THE MANUFACTURING CONFFCTIONER. 

(Turn to Page 59) 
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In Packaging— 
The “Eyes” Have It 


(First of a Series on Eye Appeal) 


* By TED LAX 


Member of The Candy Packing Board of 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


How MANY TIMES while out walking, 
either for exercise or on the way to a business call, have 
you stopped suddenly before a store window because 
something displayed therein attracted your eyes? It 
may have been any one of a number of things on dis- 
play that made you pause—a clever arrangement of 
some colored fabrics, a well tied package, or a colorful 
showing of men’s or women’s apparel. 

Considerably different are these displays of today 
compared with those of a decade ago. Every man and 
woman who has made a study of window trimming as 
a calling, knows that items and colors must be so ar- 
ranged as to attract the attention of the transient. Years 
ago the merchant crammed as much merchandise into 
his show window as it could conveniently hold, and the 
result was a melange. 

You may ask what relation the display of merchan- 
dise in the store window has to packaging, and I answer 
that the same eye appeal in the store window that made 
you pause and look applies to the packaging of any 
commodity. 

Let’s look at this packaging problem from still an- 
other angle: Most of you no doubt can remember back 
over the early years of the automotive industry, when 
the predominating and only color inevery car was black. 
Then the monotony of this lack of eye appeal dawned 
on the manufacturer, and he started turning out cars 
in all colors and shades, with a resultant increase in 
sales. It was only a step from coloring to streamlining, 
which brought still further sales increase. Even though 
we are speaking of automobiles, it still relates to a phase 
of packaging—eye appeal. 

Next comes the smaller commodity; for example. 
groceries. A decade ago the grocery merchant started 
on Friday and worked late into the night, weighing up 
and packaging sugar, coffee, butter, prunes and a dozen 
other items for his expected Saturday rush. Today, 
this is all changed. Now, we see these commodities in 
vari-colored and well-made containers. The manufac- 
turers are constantly groping for more attractive pack- 
ages to catch the eye of the buyer, and as a result of 
their efforts they enjoy sales increases because of— 
eye appeal. 

The candy industry has also made great strides in 
this direction as well. A decade ago candy in the 
majority of cases was rather carelessly merchandised 
and displayed; and I recall a recent case in a small 
town in Arkansas about 60 miles from Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, where a barrel of hard candy was on display in 
a grocery store. It was an open-front store, and the 
candy looked like all the dust in Arkansas had tried to 
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THE ROSE "EAGLE" 


Caramel Forming, Cutting and Wrapping 
Machine with Batch Roller. 


The Sales Appeal... 


of your caramels is assured when your plastic confectionery is 


formed, cut and wrapped on the ROSE “EAGLE” MACHINE. 


Manufacturing confectioners throughout the uct with either waxed paper, transparent cellu- 
world have standardized on the ROSE "EAGLE" lose, or wax-backed foil. 

for precision wrapping of individual pieces at 
high-speed production. This machine forms 
and cuts plastic materials and wraps the prod- Further information will be furnished on request. 


Capacity—360-550 pieces per minute. 


American Machine & Foundry Company 
511 FIFTH AVENUE e NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sole Agents in United States and Canada for Rose Brothers, Gainsborough, England 
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Gift Containers 





Salad Bowl 


Made up in the new West Bend finish 
called Silver-Glo. A beautiful, pleasing 
glow like silver—makes a rich package for 
confectionery and candies. It is 9 inches 
in diameter and 3 inches deep. Attractive 
spoon and fork fashioned out of wood. A 
smart new number which will keep your 
candies well displayed. Ideal for special 
occasion packages. 


Salesmen and Dealer 


Prizes 


Cocktail Shaker and 
complete Cocktail Sets in 
a matched design are 
sales building prizes for 
dealers or jobber sales- 
men. . The West Bend 
Tipple Tumbler (Cocktail 
Shaker) is one of the new, 
sensational mixers—and, 
therefore, an _ excellent 
prize for dealer assort- 
ment purchases. 





Sales Stimulating Plans 


West Bend also manufactures a complete line of 
Waterless Cookers, cooking utensils and gift ware 
which are ideal for sales-stimulating plans through 
the jobber or direct to the dealer. There are many 
additional utensils and gift items which can be used 
as special containers. Why not write for our bulle- 
tins and catalogs—and ask for up-to-date sugges- 
tions on promoting candy sales? 


WEST BEND ALUMINUM CO. 
Dept. 853 West Bend, Wisconsin 
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settle on it; but that didn’t bother the merchant. His 
money was in that barrel of candy, and the contents 
had to be sold. I refer to this case to point out that in 
all manufacturing, there is still room for improvement 
to further sales by—eye appeal. 

I have seen some marvelous packages put forth by 
the candy industry but I have also seen some badly 
made ones, and in later articles will go into a further 
discussion of the phases of eye appeal. 





Premiums and Profits 
Picture Cards for Children 


(Second Article in a Monthly Department on Premiums) 


*By KOLAR 


Specialist on Premium Usage and Their Creation 


Ix RECENT YEARS, much attention has. 
been concentrated upon picture cards as premiums. 
Some of these have helped materially to increase sales, 
while others have been only a fair business stimulant 

At the height of the baseball season, pictures of well 
known baseball celebrities have been very popular with 
the children. However, this type of premium must be 
carefully timed and its season is limited. Sometimes 
the manufacturing confectioner offers a large picture 
of some “idol” for a specified number of wrappers or 
coupons. While this at times proves very effective, it 
also has its drawbacks and must be used with caution. 
I have in mind a case when a very famous baseball 
player was featured. All was set, and plenty of money 
was invested in the pictures and promotion, when with- 
out warning the once great idol of every fan decided to 
quit baseball. The effect was immediately reflected in 
the curtailed sales of the product. 

Some idea creators make the mistake of looking at 
premiums from their own personal angle, rather than 
from the child’s viewpoint. Thus it was that a certain 
idea creator planned a series of cards to be used as 
premiums—each card bearing some historical fact. But 
the school-weary children did not respond; the history 
class in school was enough, and this premium failed. 
Although the average proud parents may hate to admit 
it—their shy Susan and gentlemanly George would 
much rather have had an outline of Jack Dempsey’s 
career than historical information. 

But to feature any popular idol is taking a chance. 
What happened in the case of our famous base ball 
player happened to one of our famous clowning prize 
fighters, who, after being featured and sponsored by 
many, suddenly took a notion to “fold up” like the 
proverbial Arab’s tent—giving his sponsors a headache. 

Any attractive and original series of premium items, 
where the child attempts to eventually possess the com- 
plete series, must materially increase sales. However, 
I personally do not believe it fair to the child, or to 
the best interests of the dealer, to ask the child to save 
such a large number as 50 wrappers or coupons in order 
to earn a premium. Here is my reason: 

Some dealers will not carry the item long enough to 
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to QUALITY, SERVICE and PRICE? 


Boats (plain and printed) and dividers (chocolate and white) 
are but two of the many products in the Sweetone line. Also 
dipping papers, box liners, globular parchment, die cut special- 
ties, glassine, waxed papers and Flossine, “the candy mat 


supremel" 


Shipped to all parts of the United States from our Specialty 
Department where they are produced on high speed machines 
of our own designing. What better evidence can we offer as 


LET US QUOTE ON 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


(If we are not already supplying same) 





282-286 PORTLAND STREET 


GEORGE H. SWEETNAM, INC. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








enable the children to complete their collection. Many 
dealers will not order the same novelty number month 
after month. Due to this fact, some of the children 
who are striving to complete their collection of wrappers 
suddenly find the confection no longer in the dealers’ 
candy case. Many disappointed youngsters are thus 
left with odd amounts of wrappers or coupons, which 
fall short of the necessary number. This situation can 
be avoided by requiring only a reasonable number of 
coupons, and also by giving a quality confection which 
will help to prolong sales interest. 

So—there is more to the creation and use of premium 
ideas in connection with sales to children than appears 
on the surface. The manufacturer employing consumer 
premiums as sales aids, or the firm considering their 
use, should deal with creators who know the problems 
involved and who have both creative and merchandising 
ability. 

Seen at the Packaging Show 
Among the Candy Manufacturers 
(Continued from Page 56) 

Representatives of other confectionery firms attending are 
the following: 

Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y.; Frank H. 
Fleer Corp., Philadelphia, Pa.; E. Greenfield’s Sons, Inc., 
New York; H. A. Johnson Co., Boston, Mass.; Peter Kail- 
ler, Kohler Swiss Chocolate Co., New York; Plough, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn.; C. S. Allen’s Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
American Chicle Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; American 
Nut & Choc. Co., Boston, Mass.; Bonomo Candy Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. N. Collins Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Drury 
Lane Chocolates, New York; also: 


H. D. Foss Co., East Boston, Mass.; Goudey Gum Co., 
Boston, Mass.; Havabon Candy Co., Independence, Mo.; 
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Holbrooke Candies, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Huyler’s, New 
York: R. F. Kemp, Inc., Somerville, Mass.; Kerrs Butter 
Scotch, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Life Savers, Inc., Portches- 
ter, N. Y.; James, Inc., Atlantic City, N. J.; J. S. Bergen & 
Sons, New Brunswick, N. J.; Blumenthal Bros., Philadel- 
phia, Pa?; also: 

Chocolate-Menier, Hoboken, N. J.; Christie Brown & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; Crown Candies, Hoboken, N. J.; 
Durand Co., Cambridge, Mass.; Wallace Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Hershey Chocolate Corporation, Hershey, Pa.; Martha 
Washington Candies, Roanoke, Va. 


Use of Colors in Candy Packaging 
(Continued from Page 53) 


modern system of merchandising, as colors play a major 
role in dressing up products for sales appeal. The 
plain package without color and design is today a poor 
salesman. Most producers and merchandisers realize 
this, but there are many who fail to dress their prod- 
ucts in appropriate colors arranged in effective design. 
The nature of the product and the type of customer for 
whom it is intended should determine the nature of 
color and design treatment applied to its package. Thus, 
high-priced confections will employ the colors which 
suggest high quality and good taste. 

Often a manufacturer is led to believe that only the 
most vivid and primary colors have a chance for a 
slice of the consumer's dollar in the modern bedlam of 
competition. Many times, on a single package, several 
of these bright colors are employed. Instead of serving 
to hold the package together, as a harmonious whole, 
they stage a “free for all” conflict of reactions and are 
a disorganized unit on the merchant's shelf. 

Often in planning designs, fewer colors will produce 
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PACKAGES 
DESIGNED TO 


SELL! 


Specialized experience in successful 
package designing. 


Intimate knowledge of confectionery 
merchandising problems. See us. 


ERNST A. SPUEHLER 


HERBERT BIELEFELD, INC. 


35 East Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE Franklin 4273 








MEMO FROM 
THE DESK OF 


at 


IF YOU ARE THINKING 


@ of modernizing your 
label, bag, or con- 
tainers— 


®@ of planning a display 
for counter or win- 
dow tie-up— 


@ of preparing your di- 
rect mail campaign 
or advertising— 


WHY NOT DISCUSS IT 


WITH A COPYWRITER AND DESIGNER OF 
PACKAGES, DISPLAYS AND ADVERTISING? 


ROOM 621 
15 PARK ROW NEW YORK CITY 
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a far more effective and pleasing result, and many dol- 
lars will be saved on the printing bill. 

The distribution of color, through lettering, design, 
trademarks, and illustrations, has to be well balanced, 
not only as an individual unit, but also in such a way 
as to make a striking mass display when presented 
together in the retail store. 


Flexible Wrapping Machine 


A MACHINE for packaging individual and bulk 
candies in heat-sealed cellulose packets with serrated 
edges for easy opening is now being manufactured by 
the Transparent-Wrap Machine Corp., New York 
City. The machine has proven successful for wrapping 
irregular shaped pieces, such as hard candy fruit 
slices. 

Developed by Walter Zwoyer, manager of the Me- 
chanical Division of Henry Heide, Inc., this machine 
was displayed at the recent Packaging Show in New 
York. 


This machine has an overhead feed hopper which 





Transwrap Machine for wrapping individual and small bulk con- 

fections in moisture-resisting packets. It fashions tubes, fills, 

seals, and embosses packet pecially successful for irregular 
shaped hard candies, as well as staples. 





supplies units to be packaged to a revolving feed head 
containing tube-like pockets. The products are de- 
livered at a uniform rate to the forming tube around 
which the transparent material is shaped after delivery 
from rolls on the back of the machine. The machine 
can be adjusted to form packets of varying diameters 
and shape of cross-section. 

A complete unit occupies a floor space area of 8 ft. 
square and has an overall height of 8 ft. 10 in. It 
may be a unit in a straight-line production set-up and 
may be arranged in batteries operating under the su- 
pervision of one mechanic for twelve machines. 
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W-E-R RIBBON CORP. 


38-42 East 29th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Vv 


Gauze Ribbons - Tinsel Ribbons 
Satin and Novelty Ribbons 
Ribbonzene 








Official Bulletin 


of the 
International Office 
for 
Cocoa and Chocolate 


69 rue Ducale 
Brussels, Belgium 





Annual Subscription 
30 belgas 











“TREMENDOUS 
VALUE” 


FOR CANDY MANUFACTURERS AND 
PACKAGING SUPPLIERS 
found in the P. Clini 
featured quateiy to “he "MANUFAC. 
TURING CONFECTIONER. 
Read these extracts of letters: 


A Candy Manufacturer says: 

“We consider it a distinct compliment 
to have been 
aging Clinic.’ 
you on this very constructive depart- 
ment and you may count on every bit 
of cooperation which we can give you.” 

A Package Maker says: 

“Am pleased to see that we won recog- 
nition on the two lines we created. I 


believe this is a splendid idea and will 
to keep the candy manufacturer 


’ @ permanent success.” 


Another Supplier says: 
“We believe you have started some- 


SPECIALISTS 


for the Candy Industry 


““SHADOLYNE’’—A New 
Ribbon Creation 
Also 
MESSALINE - SATIN - CREPE 
GAUZE RIBBONS- RIBBONZENE 
Wé&G RIBBON CO. inc. 
9-11 E. 38th St., New York, N.Y. 











Write for prices and samples 


GAY STUFFED TOY & 
NOVELTY CO., INC. 
43 West 24th St. New York, N. Y. 











CANDY 
CUPS 


We can fit your chocolates, bon-bons, 
caramels, dates or nougats with 2 


AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


C. E. TWOMBLY CO. 


Established 1897 
144 Mystic Ave., Medford, Mass. 
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SIMPLEX 
CHOCOLATE 


MOULDS 


Manufactured by 
“Walter” since 1866 


Scientifically designed to eliminate break- 
age. Best construction—easiest to mould. 
Higher finish to Ided chocolate. Excel- 
lent service. Attractive prices. Catalogue 
and prices cheerfully sent upon request. 


Simplex Confectionery Mchy. Co. 
Sole Agents 
WS Reh Gow . cc ee New York, N. Y. 














INCREASE YOUR SALES} 


WITH F.C.C. CORD—-TWO-TONE RIBBON 
(Licensed under Pat. No. 1,406,148) 


Adds irresistible Sales and Gift appeal 
te Packages, and moves faster every 
packaged article. . 

Its cost is infinitesimal—but_ it adds 
tremendous ie value te the pack- 
age and its contents. © 

Ideal for combining related or identical 
items to make up a bigger unit of sale. 
Write for samples and handy-book on 


wrapping. 


FIBRE CORD COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers 
627-633 Kast 18th St. New York, N. ¥. 
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RECENT BANQUETS 


IN THE SUPPLY FIELD 





uest “== 





Magnus, Mabee & Reynard Dinner to Representatives 

THE recent banquet shown above was held by Magnus, Mabee & 
Reynard in New York during the annual assembly of their sales rep- 
resentatives from all sections of the United States, as well as the rep- 
resentatives for Mexico, Cuba, and Canada. Executives of the com- 
pany and members of the staff headed discussions in a series of two- 
day conferences. 

One of the features of the banquet was introduction of new mem- 
bers of the Magnus, Mabee & Reynard 20-Year Club, consisting of 
employees and firm members who have served for that length of time. 
Mr. J. B. Magnus was feted as a member of the group at this affair. 





. a 
Ee “SEBS. 


Representatives from U. S., Mexico, Cuba, 
and Canada at the MM&R Dinner. 


Fritzsche Banquet and Dance 
Big Success 


THE Grand Ball Room of the 
Hotel New Yorker was the scene of 
Fritzsche Brothers’ annual banquet 
and dance on Friday evening, Febru- 
ary 21. The affair was an outstand- 
ing success and, according to the 
many veteran employes present, was 
one of the best in the history of this 
65-year old esesntial oil house. 


It was attended by one hundred 
and fifty guests—all employes of the 
New York office. A cordial word of 
welcome by Mr. F. H. Leonhardt, 
president of the company, was fol- 
loyed by toasts tendered to him, to 
the executives and to the attending 
ladies. Thereafter the evening was 


devoted to dining and dancing. Fritzsche Brothers’ Annual Banquet and Dance in Grand Ball Room, Hotel New Yorker. 


Gianini Joins Novia Candy Co. 


MARIO A. GIANINI, one of the best-known candy 
production men in the east, has joined the Novia Candy 
Co. of Brooklyn. Mr. Gianini, formerly with the Maillard 
Corp. of Long Island City, brings to his new position a 
wealth of knowledge and experience. 

At ‘one time, Mr. Gianini, writing for The MANuFACTUR- 
inG CONFECTIONER concerning the candy industry said: “Our 
destiny is in our own hands,” and by that he advocated 
that the confectionery industry in order to grow must 
continue to study the best methods of production and the 
newest equipment. 

In 1904 to 1907 he was plant chief in this country for 
the Menier Chocolate Co. of Paris, France. In 1907 he was 
identified with his own concern and in 1923 became produc- 
tion chief of Maillard Corp., remaining there until his 
recent change. 


WHO’S WHO IN THE INDUSTRY 
Frank E. Gillen 


(Continued from Page 18) 


biographies (American). He is not one 
to scorn a good detective story but he 
doesn’t let them interfere with current 
newspapers and magazines. His hobby 
is amateur photography. During the 
summer he fishes and hunts in northern 
Minnesota. Winters are spent in Ari- 
zona. 

Frank E. Gillen is a name to reckon 
with in Lincoln, Nebraska. A great deal 
of the progress achieved by the city of 
Lincoln can be laid to his credit. Along 

aa with other civic enterprises he helped or- 
Reymer & Brothers, Inc., reports for 1935 a net loss of 84"7© the Rotary Club in 1910. Addi- 


: pee . : tional clubs to which he belongs are the 
$41,382, compared with $3,000 loss in 1934. Shrine Club, University Club and Past 
Member Country Club 

During the war, Mr. Gillen was Chair- 
man of the Victory Loan Committee and 
Captain of District No. 11 in Lincoln 


Fred Sanders, manufacturing retail chain of Detroit, has 
opened its eighteenth store. They plan to establish a store 
in every active section of Detroit and the surrounding 
towns 
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